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ABSTRACT 

This handbook ^eals with the specifics of integrating 
teaching and testing in the context of high school classes. It is 
part of a school-based staff development program for high school 
teachers and is designed to have faculty members in a department work 
as a team. Colleagues are asked to help one another develop 
instructional units and courses that effectively integrate teaching, 
testing, and the use of test information. The program is divided into 
a basic training program and an advanced training program. The basic 
program focuses on six essential teaching/testing practices: (1) 
formulating learning goals in a unit of instruction, and determining 
the emphasis each is to receive in instruction and assessment; (2) 
developing an assessment plan for the unit; (3) matching tests and 
other assessment procedures to the learning goals, and assuring 
quality in test design; (4) setting and applying standards for goal 
attainment; (5) providing feedback to students and suggesting ways 
that learning may be improved; and (6), adapting instructional plans 
and procedures to accommodate student progress. In the advanced 
program, these practices are extended to the design of courses, and 
working with slow and fast learning students. The program also 
addresses the issues of grading, course evaluation, and translation 
of goal-based course plans into course descriptions for students and 
parents. (JD) 
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The staff development program on integrating teaching and testing was developed by 
Dr. Del Schalock and Dr. Glen Fielding of the Teaching Research Division of the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. It builds on a long history of work in Oregon on 
the integration of teaching and testing, and on the design of school-based staff 
development programs. It also builds on the extensive work of the Valley Education 
Consortium in both of these areas. 

The program was developed under contract with the National Institute of Education. 
All responsibility for the organization and content of the program, however, rests with 
the authors. 
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A NOTE TO TEACH £RS 

This resource guide is part of a school-based staff development program for high 
school teachers. You have received a copy of the guide because your superintendent 
and principal have decided to make the program available to teachers in your school. 

The staff development program is likely to be a new experience for you in two 
ways. The first is the subject matter with which you will be dealing. Classroom 
testing, and the use of test information to improve instruction, typically does not receive 
a lot of attention in teacher preparation programs. 

The second is the way in which the program operates. It takes place in your 
sch-jol, and is carried out largely by you and your colleagues. The program requires 
that each department identify a "lead teacher" to work with your principal and department 
chair in planning and carrying out the program. 

ThL program also is designed to have faculty members in a department work as 
a team. Colleagues ai;e asked to help one another develop instructional units, and then 
course?, that effectively integrate teaching, testing and the use of test information. 

The staff development program is divided into a 2-day BASIC training program 
and a-3-day ADVANCED training progriam. The basic program takes as its focus six 
essential teaching/testing practices: 

1. Formulating learning goals for students in a I) NIT of instruction, and 
determining the emphasis each is to receive in instruction and assessment; 

2. Developing an assessment plan for the unit; 

3. Matching tests and other assessment procedures to these learning goals, and 
/ assuring quality in test design; 

4. Setting and applying standards for goal attainment; 

5. Providing feedback to students that highlights what has and has not been 
learned, and suggests ways that learning might be improved; and 

6. Adapting instructional plans and procedures to accommodate student progress 
toward these learning goals. \ 

To give added coherence to these interrelated practices they are introduc^j in the 
context of "mastery learning" as an approach to instruction 

In the basic training program these practices are addressed only in the context 
of instructional units. In the advanced training program they are extended to the design 
of courses, and to work with both slow and fast learning students within courses. The 
advanced training program also addresses the r ted issues of grading, course evaluation 
and the translation . of goal-based course plans into course descriptions for 
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students and parents. 

In both the basic and advanced training programs considerable attention is given 
to using assessment information. Attention also is given to the influence that 
expectations have on the design of assessment procedures and feedback strategies.* 

Both the basic and advanced training programs have been designed around a 
recently developed Handbook for Integrating Teaching and Testing in the High SchooL 
This Handbook is the primary instructional resource for both training programs. 

A word of caution. The tsontent of the training program is demanding, and the 
skills to be mastered are complex. Moreover, the teaching/testing practices that are 
the focus of the program, if implemented, will fundamentally ^Iter the nature of the 
relationship between you and your students. The program is designed to support a goal- 
based, ^^mastery learning" approach to instruction, and for such an approach to be 
effective most teachers and most schools have to function quite differently than they 
^5>^^o now. 

The point of this last comment is that as you become involved in the program 
you may find it to be effective, and potentially beneficial, but you may not be able 
to implement the practices proposed because of current policies or practices in your 
> school. If this is the case you and your school administrators will reed to see whether 
'these conditions can be changed, or whether the teaching/testing procedures that are 
' * being proposed can be modified to fit existing conditions. 



♦When a district decides to make the BASIC (2-day) staff development program available 
to faculty in a school there is "no obligation that all faculty take part, or that Ihe 
ADVANCED training program be offered. In fact, districts are encouraged to try the 
basic progrt n initially with faculty from only one or two departments. If the program 
works well, and faculty view it as being helpful, it can be expanded to include faculty 
from other departments. It also could be expanded to include the advanced training 
program as well. 
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WHAT DOES THE INTEGRATION OF TEACHING AND TESTING MEANf 



A simple answer Is that it means essentially what the words ir. ly, ppovideJ the 
w^rd testing is viewed broadly. As used in this Guide, testing re' . ny and all 
FORMAL MEANS a teacher has for obtaining evidence that can oe ^ared publically 
on where students stand with respect to desiied learning goals. This includes all forms 
of objective tests (both teacher made and published), essay questions and ether forms 
of assessment that require students to prepare products, and structured observation of 
performance. It does not include INFORMAL MEANS of assessment, such as responding 
to the strengths and weaknesses of a student's argument in response to a question, or 
spotting and correcting an error a student has made while working toward the solution of 
a mathematics problem. 

When used in this way testing refers to the planned and carefully structured 
assessn.ent of student progress toward learning goals. 

The integration of teaching and testing is the systematic use of assessment 

information in planning and guiding instruction. It includes: 

. being clear about the learning outcomes desired from instruction^ and matching 
both instructional practices and assessment procedures to these outcomes; 

. being ciear about where students stand with respect to outcome attainment, 
and adapting instructional materials and procedures to accommodate student 
differences in relation to outco'ne attainment; and 

. it means providing remedial assistance to students who are having difficulty 
learning, providing more time for students who learn slowly, and providing 
enrichment activities or advanced topics for students who learn quickly. 

In essence the integration of teaching and testing is a process- whereby student progress 
toward learning goals is continuously monitored and acted upon in order to provide an 
optimum environment for learning. Testing is one important means by which the 
monitoring of student progress toward goal attainment is carried out. 

WHAT DOES IT TAKE TO EFFECTIVELY INTEGRATE' TEACHING / 

AND TESTING IN A SCHOOL? X 

Most of all it takes teachers and building administrators who understand what 
the integration of teaching and testing means, and who have the skills needed to do it. 

For teachers and building administrators to effectively integrate teaching and 
testing practices in their schools, however, it is essential that central office 
administrators and local boards of education support them in doing so. This support 
needs to take the form of both resources and technical assistance for implementation, 
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and policy statements that signal to all concerned the commitment of the district to 
such practices. 

Without this kind of support changes in school practices of the kind that come 
with the:1ntegration of teaching and testing will either not occur or not be able to be 
sustained over a long period of time. 

In addition to policies, rese^urces and technical assistance a number of other 
conditions must be present for the effective integration of teaching and testing to occur: 

1. Both teachers and students are clear about the learning outcomes to be 
accomplishediihrough-A unit or course of instruction; 

2. Teachers are clear about where students stancr with respect to achieving 
. these intended outcomes; 

3. Instructional ir.aterials and procedures, and time for learning, can be varied 
to accommodate student differences with respect to progress toward outcome 
mastery; ^ ^ 

4. Assessment procedures are appropriate to both the learning outcomes to be 
assessed and the use(s) to be made of assessment information; 

5. Assessment procedures are applied properly, and at an appropriate point in 
time, given the purpose^^ejt^sessment information is to serve; and 

6. The information obtained through these procedures is available when it is 
needed and is provided in a form that makes it easy to use. 



WHY SHOULD THE INTEGRATION OF TEAQHING AND TESTING 
BE LINKED TO THE CONCEPT OF MASTERY LEARNING? 



It does not need to be, but since the integration of teaching and testing practices 
meets so many of the conditions required for mastery learning, thinking about these 
practices in the context of mastery learning gives them added potential for the 
improvement of instructional programs. 

Even though t^is view underlies and gives direction to the staff development 
program, neither the BASIC nor the ADVANCED training program directs a great deal 
of attention to mastery learning per se. References are provided to the growing 
literature on mastery learning, and the basic concepts of mastery learning are discussed, 
but the adoption of a fully developed mastery approach to instruction is not a prerequisite 
to either pa.*ticipatIon in the staff development program or the adoption of practices 
that integrate teaching and testing in your school. 
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WHT SHOULD A SCHOOL-BASED STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
ON INTEGRATING TEACHING A^D TESTING BE ESTABLISHED 
FOR TlEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS? 

For four reasons. First, it is easier to deal with the policy issues that affect 
the integration of teaching and testing when they are dealt with on a school or 
department-wide basis than individually. As indicated previously, the effective 
integration of teaching and testing fundamentally alters the nature of the relationship 
between teachers and students, and if a change of this kind , is to occur it not only 
requires the support and assistance of colleagues but usually the support and sanction of 
a district as a whole. 

Second, it is essential that curriculum related issues accompanying the integration 
.of teaching and testing be dealt with on a school or department- wide basis rather than 
by teachers individually. The perennial issues of what is to be learned, how well it is to 
be learned, and how to assign grades to reflect the level of learning that has occurred 
;4assume such prominence when integrating teaching and testing that they need to^ be 
resolved collectively. 

Third, staff development programs that have as their aim the improvement of 
practices or procedures that occur in e school seem to be most effective Ivhen they 
take place in the^school, and involve the participation of all who have anything to do 
with selecting and implementing the change that is to occur. 

Fourth, colleagues hel{^ing VsoUeagues is not only an effective approach to school 
improvement, but « lowrcost approach as well. Consultant costs are reduced or 
eliminated, and travel costs on the part of f^cbtty are non-existent. Released time 
for faculty is still required, but this usually can be managed when it is linked to a 

r 

district's efforts to improve .its schools. 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS GUIDE 

This Guide is intended to provide the information you need to take part in the 
school-based staff development program that has been described in the preceeding 
paragraphs. It tells you about the program, it gives you the rationale for the program; 
it outlines what the program will* be on a day-by-day basis; and it directs you to the 
resources you will need t6 engage in-^he program successfully. 

It also contains some of the resources you will be using in the program, for 
example, GUIDELINES TO CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICES, but most of the 
resources you will be using are outside of thfe Guide. As indicated previously, the 
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primary resource you will be using in the staTf development pr^giwn is the Handbook 
for Teaehers on JUiteMting Teaching and Testing ti the High S^^L 

I 

USING THE HANDBOOK ON INTEGRATING TEACHING AND TESTING 

This is a 165 page Handbook that deals with the s[ ecifics of integrating teaching 
and testing in the context, of high school classes. The Handbpok was developed with 
the assistance of teachers and well known experts in the fields of instruction and 
testing. It is an easy-to-understand and easy-to-use resource that you will be tuning 
to again and again as the staff development program progresses. 

Si^ce your district has purchased this Guide for your use, there should also be 
a handbook for your use. If you have not yet looked at the handbook scan the Table 
of Contents i see wha«. it contains. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE ROLE OF COLLEAGUE EXCHANGE AND 
SUPPORT IN A SCHOOL-BASED STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Two levels of colleague exchange and support are called for in the staff 
development program. The first is among faculty within a department. The second is 
between department faculty and a program facilitation team that consists of the building 
principal, the depai^tment chair and a member of the department selected to serve as 
a "lead teacher" for the department in the staff development program. 

Both levels of colleague exchange and support require new roles and responsibilities 
on tne part of all concerned. Both also require a high degree of professionalism and 
a great deal of communication if new roles and responsibilities are to be carried out 
effectively. 

The staff development program has been designed with the idea of colleague 
exchange and support at its core. It will be successful only to the extent that this occurs. 
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Day. 1: 


Establishing learning goals for a UNIT of instruction, 
designing an assessment plan, and developing measures 
to assess student mastery of the learning outcomes 
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Day 2: 


Setting standards for goal mastery, deciding how performance 
standards are to be applied to slow and fast learning students, 
and giving feedback to students on test performance that 
highlights what has and has not been mastered 


37 
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OVERVIEW 

The basic training program is designed to give you the knowledge and skills 
needed to effectively integrate teaching and testing in an instructional unit. All work 
in the 2-day training program will focus oh the Integration of teaching and testing in 
instructional units you currently teach. 

Much of the work you will do during the 2-dfiy training program will be done 
with the assistan»ie of colleagues from your department. You may also be working with 
junior high or middle-school faculty who teach in your subject area, but this will depend 
on how your district plans to engage in the training program. la either case the training 
program wfu^be conducted by one of your colleagues, with the assistance of your 
principal and department chair. 

During the 2-day training program you will be working with your colleagues to 
develop an instructional unit of your choice that reflects an ideal use of tests and test 
information in teaching. On the first day you will: 

a. identify the learning outcomes to t>e achieved through the unit; 

b. establish the weiqht or importance to given to each outcome (as a guide 
to pi nning both instruction and assess nt); 

c. develCt; an assessment plan for the unil; and 

d. prepar<^ an initial draft of the final test or other assessment procedure you 
will use to determine how well students have accomplished the learning 
outcomes desired. 

On the second day you will: 

e. work with colleagues to refine the assessment plan and procedures prepared 
in day 1; 

f . decide upon the performance standards (criteria) to be used in judging whether 
students have or have not mastered the learning outcomes desired; 

g. decide how these criteria are to be applied to slow and fast learning students 
in the context of the course in which the unit is to be taught; and 

h. decide how feedback is to be given to students on their test performance 
that highlights what has and has not been mastered, and suggests how learning 
cai#be improved. , 

On the second day of the training program you' also will establish follow-up activities 
to those that have been outlined, including planning for the ADVANCED TRAINING 
PROGRAM if that is to be pursued. 
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OUTCOMES TO BE ACHIEVED 

Knowledge 

1. An understandinis of what is meant by the concept of integrating teaching, 
testing, and the use of test information. 

2. An understanding of the concept of mastery learning, and how the integration 
of teaching, testing and the use of test information relates to it. 

3. An understanding of the many purposes served by tests, and the mi ny factors 
to be considered when preparing tests and using test information. 

4. Familiarity with an easy-to-use framework for classifying learning outcomes 
desired from instruction. 

5. Familiarity with a variety of approaches to assessing the learning outcomes 
desired, and which of these approaches appear to work best in assessing 
particular kinds of outcomes. 

6. Awareness of the pros and cons of pretesting and using pretest information. 

7. Awareness of the concept of performance standards, and the related issues of 
adapting instruction and assessment procedures to accommodate slow and fast 
learning students. 

8. Awareness of your district's policies pertaining to performance standards^ and 
how these policies may need to be changed to accommodate instructional 
practices that i'eflect the effective integration of teaching and testing. 

9. An awareness of how all of these factors need to be consideredlvhen preparing 
an instructional unit that effectively integrates teaching.^sting and the use 
of test information. 

0 ■ — ■' 

Skills^ 

1. Be able to use the Handbook for Integrating Teaching and Testing as a resource 
for integrating teaching, testing and the use of test information. 

2. Be able to prepare instructional units that represent an effective integration 
of teaching and testing. 

3. Be able to work with and give ssistance to colleagues in preparing instructional 
units of this kind. 

4. Be prepared to engage in the advanced training program with a high probability 
of success. 

Products 

1. A unit plan that reflects the effective integration of teaching and testing. 

2. Faculty members within a department who have the knowledge and skills needed 
to begin integrating teaching and testing practices, with one member of the 
department prepared to serve as a "lead teacher" in such efforts. 



3. School administrators who are aware of the value to be gained from the 
integration of teaching and testing, and who possess the knowledge and skills 
needed to facilitate the work of faculty who wish to do so. 

Interest and Commitment 

1. A sense of the value to instructional planning and management that comes with 
the effective integration of teaching and testing. s.^ 



2. A sense of the value to student learning that comes with the effective 
integration of teaching and testing. 

3. A beginning sense of thj implications of a goal-based, mastery oriented approach 
to instruction for students, teachers and school administrators, including its 
implications for the organization and use of time, the availability of instructional 
resources and the need for instructional support services. 
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Getting Ready for Day 1 



Before attending the first day of the training program you will be given a copy 
of the Handbook for High School Teachers on Integrating Teaching and Testing, and 
.jeveral pages of materials that wiU orient you to the training program. You should 
receive these materials at least two weeks in advance of the first training day. 

One ppge of these materials will describe work you are to do prior to the first 
day of training. While schools may vary in their approach to this assignment, you 
probably will be asked to:. 

a. Read the information distributed by your department chair or principal that 
pertains to the training program as It is to be implemented in your school; 

b. Read selected pages in the Handbook, probably pages 1 to 11 (Introduction 
and Chapter 1), and pages 23 to 39 (Chapters 3 and 4); and 

c. Select a unit of instruction that you currently teach or plan to teach to use 
in practicing the integration of teaching and testing in the training program. 

The unit of instruction you select for practice will be the focus of most of your work 
in the two-day work session. Guidelines for its selection are provided on the next page. 

If you have time before the first day of the training program, you may also wish 
to look briefly at other chapters in the Handbook. The Handbook will be your primary 
learning resource throughout the training program, and you will need to read most of 
it before the training program is over. 
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Guidelines for Selecting the Instruetlonal Unit Tou Wish to Ose In 
Practicing the Integration of Teaching and Testing 

Identify at least one, and preferably two or three units that meet the following 
criteria: 

1. A unit you would like to teach, or want to teach in the near future. 

2. A unit that deals with content that is of interest to you personally. 

3. A unit that deals with' content you know well, or that you want to learn more 
about. 

4. A unit that requires at least two weeks to complete, but not more than three 
weeks. 

5. A unit that covers more than one kind of learning goal, for example, application 
of a principle or procedure as well as the acquisition of facts of concepts. 

Be sure to bring to the first training session all of the materials you have developed 
or collected for use with the unit(s) yov. select, including the two or three text books 
or other learning resources that you draw on most heavily. ^ \ 

If you have done some inventive things in testing, or in the use of test information, 
bring these along as well. These examples need not be a part of the unit(s) you have 
selected to use for practice In the training program. 
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A Suggested Work Plan Day 1 

8:30 Opening comments, including a discussion of the goals of the project and the 
plan of work to be followed (principal and others as appropriate, for example, 
superintendent, department chair or lead teacher). 

8:4S Discuss and clarify areas of uncertainty about the background reading assigned 
(lead teacher). 

9:15 Firm decisions about an instructional unit in which to try out new teaching- 
testing practices, or refine current practices. 

9:30 Establishing learning goals for a unit of instruction: 

a. Introduce and discuss a framework for clarifying learning goals: See CORE 
TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE I (lead teacher). 

10:00 Break 

10:10 b. Prepare an initial listin^of unit goals (independent work). 

c. Exchange unit goals with a colleague; mutually critique and refine. 
11:30 Lunch 

12:20 Developing an assessement plan for your unit of instruction 

a. Factors to consider when developing an assessment plan for a unit of 
instruction: See CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE H (lead teacher). 

b. Prepare an initial assessment plan (Independent work). 

c. Exchange assessment plans with a colleague; mutually critique and refine. 

1:30 Preparing an initial draft of aninit test or other reliable assessment procedure 
to determine student mastery of the learning goals expected from your unit of 
instruction 

a. Guidelines for preparing tests and other reliable assessment prc^edures: 
See CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE lU (lead teacher). 

b. Prepare an initial draft of an appropriate test or other assessment procedure 
to determine student mastery of your learning goals. 

e. Leave a draft of your learning goals, assessment plan and test of goal 
mastery with the lead teacher. 

j ^ ■ . 

3:15 Discussion of issues or concerns that have arisen while working on assessment 

procedures (lead teacher). 
3:25 Planning for Day 2, and related homework assignments (lead teacher) 
3:30 Adjourn 

.17 
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Notes On Tiie Work Plan 



Seleetinf the instructional unit you will use in practicing the integration of teaching 
and testing. 

This is an extremely important activity in the training program, for the unit selected 
becomes the focus of all training activities, ft also is important to your own 
success in and satisfaction with the program, for it will define the content area 
-in which_you do^your^ork. 

The guidelines for unit selection that appear on -yhge 16 are designed to help you 
make a good choice in this regard. Opportunity also is provided in ths training 
program, however, for you to refine or modify your initial thinking about a unit 
of instruction within which to work. 

By the end of the second day in the training program, the unit of instruction you 
have been working upon should be exemplary in its integration of teaching, testing 
and the use of test information. 

Designating the learning goals (outcomes) expected from your instructional unit. 

The integration of teaching and testing starts with a clear statement about the 
learning outcomes you expect stuclents to accomplish through a unit or course of 
instruction. These need to be stated in terms that make them useful to students us 
a guide to learning, and useful to teachers as a guide to instruction and assessment. 

A framework is presented in the Handbook for Integrating Teaching and Testing 
that will help you classify and describe learning outcomes that have these properties. 
You will have an opportunity to learn about this framework during the first day of 
the program, and work with it in clarifying or refining the set of learning outcomes 
you have had for the unit in the past or that you hope to foster through the unit in 
the future. 

Because of the central role that learning goals play in the integration of teaching 
and testing, the proposed framework for classifying learning goals will be at the 
forefront of considerations throughout the two-day training program. Most chapters 
in the Handbook are either organized around or anchored to this framework so you 
will be encountering it in nearly all that you read or do. 

WORKSHEET I on page 23 has been prepared for you to use in refining or extending 
the learning outcomes you want to achieve through your instructional unit. The 
worksheet reflects the language of the framework used in the Handbook. 

Advanced planning for instruction and assessment. 

Once you are reasonably clear about the learning goals you hope to accomplish 
through a unit of instruction, you then face a host of issues pertaining to instruction 
and assessment. These include the emphasis to be given to the various learning 
outcomes desired, the level of accomplishment expected for each outcome, hpw 
instruction is to be organized to brin,^ about this level of accomplishment, how and 
when progress toward goal attainment is to be assessed, and the use(s) to be made 
of the assessment information that is collected. All of these issues are addressed 
during the course of the day and you will be asked to make beginning decisions 
about them. Worksheets are provided that will help you think through these various 
issues. 
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Preparing pre-terts and measurea of student progress toward goal attainment.. 

In preparing an assessment plan for your unit of instruction you may or may not 
wish to include a pre-test. Many advantages are gained from assessing what 
students know about content to be learned in a unit of instruction before instruction 
begins, but the preparation of pre-tests and the effective use of pre-test information 
requires a great deal of time on the part of teachers. As. a consequence, many 
teachers choose not to include a pre-test in their unit planning. 

This tends not to be the case, however, for indicators of student progress toward 
goal attainment. Nearly all teachers use progress measures of one kind or another, 
for example, quizzes and homework, to inform them of how well students are doing 
on what is to be learned. Measures of learning progess take many forms, however, 
and their use or non-use also tends to be left to the discretion of teachers.. 

CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE II Is designed to deal with both of these 
aspects of classroom testing. 

Preparing measures to assess student mastery of goal attainment. 

This is the focus of CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE HI, and it is probably 
the most difficult and demanding task you will be asked to do during the first day 
of the training program. 

Here you will be asked either to develop or select test itoms and other measurement 
procedures that reliably assess student mastery of the learning goals established 
for your unit of instruction. You also will need to be sure that the measures you 
prepare are appropriate to the kind of learning goal being assessed, that they 
reflect the level of accomplishment (performance standards) expected for each goal, 
and that they reflect the degree of emphasis each goal is to receive within the unit 
of instruction. 

The Handbook for Integrating Teaching and Testing provides a gcod deal of assistance 
with this task. You also will receive assistance from your lead teacher, and will 
be able to benefit i'rom a review and discussion of your work with coUeages. Work 
will continue on this task in Day 2 of the training program. 
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CORE TEACBINQ/TEST]DIG PRACTICB I 



ForDullAting learning goals that are useful to you 
and others, including students and school admii^trators 



GUIDELINES 

1. Try wividing learning goals according to two broad levels of accfomrlishm^nt: 
knowledge and skill. These levels arc expressed in the Handbook in terms 
of the distinction between "remembering" content and "using" content. The 
particular terms you select to convey this distinction is not important, so 
long as the difference in levels is clear to students. 

2. Keep the list of goals brief. A list of goals for a unit, or chapter, probably 
should be no more than a page or so. at least if tne listing is to be of use 
to students. 

3. Indicate tn? relative emphasis to be placed on each goal for purposes of 
instruction and assessment. From an instructional point of view '^emphasis" 
may mean that more time in class is devoted to one goal than to anoth'^r. 
In regard to assessment, "emphasis" may mean that more weight is assigned 
to t'^st items related to a particular goal, or a greater number of items are 
included for the goal. We sugf/est classifying goals according to three levels 
of emphasis: Figh; Moderate^ and Low. 

4. Using Guidelines 1, 2 6c 3 diaft an initial set of learning goals for your 
instructional unit. After completing these in rough form on a note pad, 
transfer them in readable form to WORKSHEET I (see p. 23). 

• 

5. After preparing a draft of your goal statements, here are four questions you 
should ask about them. 

. Are they sufficiently clear and concise for use by :>tudents? 

. Do they suggest an appropriate breadth and depth of learning for the unit? 

. Is the distinction between knowledge and skill goals clear? 

. Is the level of emphasis assigned to th^ goals appropriate'; 

6. Become familiar, if not already so, with the principles of mastery learning. 
All of the work that follows is designed to be consistent with these principles, 
thougjvnj assumption is made that your school or district will follow these 
princ$fes as a matter of policy. References and summary statements about 
mastery learning are provided in Appendix A. 

Tl LUSTRATION 

An example of learning goals for an instructional unit in science, written in a 
language and form appropriate for most 10th or 11th grade students, is provided on the 
following page. It organizes goals according to the categories of "knowledge" and 
' "skill,** and indicates the level of emphasis each goal is to receive. 

SUPPORTING MATERIALS 

Chapters 2 and 6 in the Handbook, and Appendix A in this Guide. 
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Illustrative Unit on the Mature of 
^ Scientific Thinking 



What you should KNOW: 



1. 



2; 



3. 



4. 



The difference between questions that 
cah be studied through scientific means 
and those that can*t. 

The difference between a scientific 
and nonscientific approach to studying 
questions. 

The way in which a scientist"* frame of 
reference infli^ences his or her choice 
of questions to examine. 

The meaning of terms like "hypothesis," 
'Jlaw," "theory" and "model." 

The role that experiments play , in 
scientific research. 



Degree of EMPHASIS 
we will place on this 
in class and on tests 



High 



Moderate 
X 

X 



Low 



X 



What you should be able tp DO: 



1. Design simple experiments to find out 
which of several factors, e.g., light, 
moisture, or temperature, influence the 
behavior of a given animal or plant . 
the most. 

2. Decide whether the results of a particular 
experiment support or put into' question a 
given hypothesis. 

3. Decide whether a particular hypothesis is 
conslster.i; with a given theory. 



\ 
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LEARNING GOALS FOR MY UNIT OP INSTROCTION 



Name Course Unit 



. . DEGREE OP EMPHASIS 

GOALS High Moderate Low 

A. What students st^ouldf KNOW l»y the completion 

of the unit . . , 

Goal Al, ... ' •. . ; 



Goal 'A2. 



Coal A3. 



Goal A4. 



B. What students should BE ABLE TO DO by 
the completion of the unit 

Goal Bl. 



Goal B2. 



Goals 83. 



C. If applicable, what PRODUCTS students should 
create or refine by the completion of the unit 

Goal CI. 



Goal C2. 



NOTE: You may also wish to list the attitudes, interests or commitments you expect 
students to hold at the completion of the unit, but learning goals of this natun; tend to 

be more appropriate for courses rather than units of instruction. Also, no assistance 
is provided in the Handbook for assessing these kinds of learning goals, 
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CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE H 



Developing an assessment plan for a 
unit of instruetion 



GUIDELINES 

1. Decide on the role that pretesting is to play In the design of your assessment plan. 
If you decide to give a pretest, be sure you are clear about the purpose(s) it is 
to serve. 

One common purpose served by pretests is to cheek whether students have the 
knowledge and skills needed to do the work ca^ed for in a particular unit'or course. 
Another is to determine how much students already know or can do in relation to 
topics to be covered. If used for either purpose pretests will give you information 
that has a great deal, of value for instructional planning. 

Pretest -information also has value. for students. It clarifies .expectations for learning 
and lets them know where they stand relative to these expectations. This in turn 
gives focus and direction to their learning efforts, and for many students increases 
motivation to learn. 

In some districts pretesting over units of instruction may be part of a larger system 
whereby students are given credit by examination. If such a system exists in your 
district yen already will be well informed about the merits of and procedures 
involved in collecting and using pretest information. 

2. After reaching a decision about pretesting, decide on how you plan to assess student 
progress toward goal attainment during the course of the unit. 

Progress testing usually assumes the form of a weekly quiz or the careful monitoring 
of assignments, but if you have administered a pretest and students are working 
on tasks that accommodate the differences in skill and understanding they bring to 
the unit, progress testing may be more complex than this. WORKSHEET Da is 
designed to facilitate your planning with respect to both pretesting and progress 
testing. 

As a part of your thinking about progress testing be sure you are clear about the 
uses you will make of the information you plan to obtain through it. Generally 
speaking this requires being clear about how you will use the information as a guide 
to instructional planning and adaptation, and as feedback to students on the progress . 
they are making in their learning. Both the frequency and form of progress testing 
will vary depending on the decisions you reach about these two uses* 

3. The most important task you face in preparing your assessment plan is ,to decide 
how you are going to determine student mastery of the learning goals that have 
been established for the unit. Here you will need to match assessment procedures 
to both the kind of learning goals to be accomplished and the level of accomplishment 
(performance standard) expected. You also will need to match the weight giyen 
to particular learning goals in you? assessment plan to the degree of emphasis they 
are to be given in the instructional unit. 
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These are complex and demanding deciiions to make. They require considerable 
knowledge about alternative approaches to testing, and about' the appropriateness 
of particular approaches to the assessment of particular types of outcomes. The 
Handbook is designed to give you this kind of information. 

/ All of these decisions cannot and need not be made when' you are preparing your 
assessment plan. At a minimum, ^however, you should "rough out" the general 
approacli to measurement you plan *to take for each learning goal. This will let * 
you §'ee the range and balance of assessment procedures you plan to use, and the 
nature of the test development tasks you face. It should also give you a good idea 
of the time you will need to allow for mastery testing during the unit. WORKSHEET 
. lib is designed to facilitate this level of planning for mastery testing. 

4. . Be sure that your overall assessment plan reflects the realities you face in your 
classroom, including school or district policies toward testing and the use of test 
information. ?ew schools or classroom situations prohibit the use of prcesting. 

" progress testing or mastery testing, but few make it easy. Chapter 3 in the 
. Handbook addresses the many situational factors that influence the integration of 
teaching^ and testing. 

ILLUSTRATION 

An example of an assessment plan for pretesting and progress testing, and an 
example of a plan for mastery testing, are provioed on the following pages. Both take 
as their focus the learning goals outlined on p. 22. 

SUPPORTING MATERIALS 

Chapters 3, 4, 5 and 8 in the Handbook. 
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An Illustrative Assessment Plan fot Pretesting and Progress Testing 
(see p. 22 for related learning goals) 



Pretesting 

Give a brief pretest during the first day of the unit over KNOWLEDGE GOALS 1, 
2, 4 and 5. Limit the test to 3 objective items ;for each goal. Response-selection and 
response completion items will be included for each goal. Students will score their 
own tests and turn them in at the end of the first class period. 

Also during the first day of the unit assess through a show of hands the experience 
students have had in designing experiments of the kind called for in SKILL 1. No 
effort will be made to pretest KNOWLEDGE GOAL 3 or SKILL GOALS 2 and 3. 

If these preinstruction ^ssiessments show large differences to exist in the knowledge 
level of students, the class will be divided into at least two sections: those who are 
most knowledgeable and those who are less knowledgeable. Instructional efforts with 
the most knowledgeable students will emphasize advanced study (enrichment) and skill 
development. Instructional efforts with the less knowledgeable students will emphasize 
knowledge development in the f^rst week or so of the unit, and then shift to skill 
development^ 



) . 
J .- 



Progress Testing 



ACQUISITION 
r ^OF KNOWLEDGE 



ACQUISITION 
OF SKILL 



Advanced 
Students 



a. , Check relading notes and other - 
' project/hom'^wbrk assigr^nts 

for advan^ced study top^csS 

- ■ . . * ' \ 

b. Givb a 9uiz at the end of the 
second week of the unit that will 
let students know .how they are 
progressing toward mastery of all 
unit-specific KNOWLEDGE goals. 



ERIC 



a. 



c. 



d. 



Observe students preparing 
for^find carrying out experimeitls 
of kind called for in Goal 1. 

' b.Check laboratpry notes on &ud 
'reports of the experiments call- 
ed for in Goal 1. Each report is 
to include a summary of the con* 
elusions called for in SKILL 
Goals 2 and 3, with an explana- 
tion of how or why these con- 
clusions Were 'reached. 

Check laboratory notes and 
reports on more complex experi- 
ments conducted during the unit, 
if this has been the case. 

Have students analyze one or 
more published experiments with 
respect to the conclusions called 
for in SKILL Goals 2 and 3. with 
an explanation of how or why 

these conclusions were drawn. 
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ACQUISITION 
OF KNOWLEDGE 



ACQUISITION 
OF SKILL 



a. Give a quiz at the end of both a. 
the first and the second weeks 

Less of the unit that will let students 

Advanced know how they are progressing 
Students toward mastery of all b. 
KNOWLEDGE goals. 

b. Check reading notes and other 
project/homework assignments 
designed to foster progress toward 
mastery of KNOWLEDGE goals. 



Observe students preparing for 
and carrying out experiments of 
the kind called for in Goal 1. 

Check laboratory notes on and 
reports of the experiments call* 
for in Goal 1. Each report is to 
include a summary of the con- 
clusions called for in SKILL 
Goals 2 and 3, with an explana- 
tion of how or why these conclu- 
sions were reached. 
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An Illustrative Design for the Assessment of Goal Mastery 



(see p. 22 for related learning goals) 



Objective Essay or Observation 
Test Items Other Products of Performance 



KNOWLEDGE OUTCOMES 

Goal 1. The difference between X 
questions that can be studied 
through scientific' means and 
those that can't. 
(Moderate Emphasis) 



Goal 2. The difference between X 
a scientific and nonsciehtific 
approach to studying questions. 
(Moderate Emphasis) 

Goal 3. The way in which a X 
scientist's frame of reference 
influences his or her choice of 
questions to examine. 
(High Emphasis) 

Goal 4. The meaning of terms X 
like "hypothesis," "law," "theory" 
and "model." 
(Low Emphasis) 

Goal 5. The role that experiments - X 
play in scientific research. 
(Moderate Emphasis) 

SKILL OUTCOMES 

Goal 1. Design simple experiments 
to find out which of several factors, 
e.g., light, moisture, or temperature, 
influence the behavior of a given 
animal or plant the most. 
(High Emphasis) 

Goal 2. Decide whether the results X 
of a particular experiment support 
or put into question a given 
hypothesis. 
(Moderate Emphasis) 

Goal 3. Decide whether a particular X 
hypothesis is consistent with a 
given theory. 
(High Emphasis) 
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W0RS8HBBT Qa. 

A PLAN FOR PRBTESTINQ AND PROGRESS TBSTINQ 
IN MY UNIT OP INSTRUCTION 



Name Course Oiiir 

Pretesting 



Progress Testing 

The ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE 



1 



The ACQUISITION OF SKILL 



The CREATION OF PRODUCTS (if applicable) 
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WORKSHEET lib 



A DESIGN FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF GOAL MASTERY 
IN MT UNIT OF INSTRUCTION 



Name 



KNOWLEDGE OUTCOMES 



SKILL OUTCOMES 



PRODUCT OUTCOMES 
(if applicable) 



Course 



Unit 



Objective Essay or Observation 
Test Items Other Products of Performance 
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CORE TEACHIHG/TESTING PRACTICE m 



Developing or selecting test items and other assessment 
procedures that meet the requirements of your assessment 
plan, and assure quality in the information to be obtained 
through it. 



GUIDELINES 



1. Use types of test items or assessment procedures that are appropriate for the 
learning goals to be assessed* 

a. If you are assessing students' knowledge of facts, concepts, or other content, 
or their skill in "convergent" thinking, i.e., thinking that follows standard forms 
of logic and produces results that can be judged right or wrong, then objective 
test items are appropriate. 

b. If you are assessing students' skill in integrating and applying knowledge in 
original ways, or in developing individual plans, interpretations, or positions, 
then essays and open-ended problem solving items are more appropriate. 

c. If you wish to assess students' skills as they are applying them, then classroom 
observation is called for. 

Chapters 5 and 8 in the Handbook have been designed to give you assistance in 
selecting assessment procedures that are appropriate to use with particular kinds 
of learning outcomes. 

2. To help assure that your test items or assessment procedures are as good as they 
can be, review the guidelines for item writing contained in Chapter 9 of the 
Handbook. Guidelines have been prepared for each of the.majo; types of objective 
test items, for essays and other product-related assessmentsrand for observation 
of performance. <Tteep in mind that it is a good idea to develop criteria for scoring 
essay questions and other variable-credit items before you give the test (see Chapter 
10 for information on scoring procedures). 

NOTE: Even if you wish to use published tests accompanying' texts or other 
curriculum materials, you should critically evaluate the items on these tests to 
determine both their match with what you have taught and their ♦echnical adequacy. 
Some questions you should a.'ik about unit or chapter tests accompanying textbooks 
. are provided on p. 35. 

3. Make sure that the weight (point values) assigned to test items related to a 
particular goal, or the number of items included for the goal, match the emphasis 
that has been placed on the goal. 

4. Consider coding each item on a test to identify the learning goal on which it is 
based. This identifying code could be written next to each item, or if a group of 
items are related to the same goal, then the code could be placed in the upper 
right corner of the page, or in a comparable place. 



ILLUSTRATIVE TEST ITEMS 

Sample Items from a wide variety of subject areas have been included in Chapters 
8 and 9 of the Handbook. Illustrative items also are included in Chapter 5. These 
items are keyed to different types and levels of learning outcomes and represent a 
wide range of item types. They do not, ho.vever, reflect any particular instructional 
emphasis. 

SUPPORTING MATERIALS 

Chapters 5, 8, 9 and 10 in the Handbook. 
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Some Questions Tou Should Ask About Unit or 
Chapter Tests Accompanying Textbooks 



1. How closely do the test questions match the learning goals that have guided 
instruction during the unit? Is anything not covered on the test that should 
be? Is anything covered that was not addressed during instruction? 

2. To what extent do the content and tasks emphasized on the test match the 
content and tasks emphasized during instruction? (Emphasis on a test is 
conveyed by number of items or by the point values assigned to items.) 

3. Does the test include subtests over different learning areas or different types 
of performance, e.g., knowing vs. using concepts? 

4. Is the level of difficulty of the items appropriate? 

5. Are the items sufficiently clear? 

directions 

- questidns 

- response options 

6. Are the items technically sound? (See the item-writing checklists and guidelines 
in Chapter 9 of the Handbook) . 

7. Is the length of the test appropriate? 

8. Is the layout of the test well-designed? 

- typeface ' 

- spacing between items 

- margins 

- space to write answers 



< 

DAY 2 AcnvmES 
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Guidelines-for CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICES 

IV. Establishing performance standards (criteria) by which 
to judge whether students have or have not mastered 

the learning outcomes desired for a unit%of instruction' 43 

V. Deciding how performance standards are to be applied 
to advanced and less advanced students in a unit of 

instruction i 47 

VI. Deciding how feedback is to be given to students on 
their test performance that highlights what has and haa^ 
not been mastered, and suggests how learning can be 

improved 51 
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Getting R^dy for Day 2 



Before returning to the second day of the training program you probably will be 
asked to: 

a. Review, and refine to the extent you think is needed, the work you did in Day 
1 (if you were not able to complete an initial draft of your test of goal 
mastery for your instructional unit, be sure to complete it before returning 
to Day 2); 

b. Re-read selected pages in the Handbook, probably pages 91 to 134 (Chapters 
9 and 10); and 

c. Read selected sections of the Handbook for the first time, probably pages 
135 to 15ft (Chapters 11 and 12^^ 

Your lead teacher will return to you at the beginning of Day 2, w ch comments and 
suggestions, the drafts of your first day's work. Time will be given at the beginning of 
the day to further refine your work from Day 1. These items need to be as good as 
they possibly can be before progressing to substantive topics in the second day of the 
training program. 
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A Suggei;ted Work Plan for Day 2 

Review of progress made In Day 1. and the tasks that remain for Day 2 
(principal, and others as appropriate). 

Feedback on goal stat?ments. assessment plans and initial drafts of tests for 
?oal mastery (lead teacher). wt» lor 

I 

Refine first day products In light ot lead teacher comments and ybur current 

^^V^' -^^ P'ymlts, begin work on performance standards 
(independent work). • , . . 

Break 

Establishing performance standards (criteria) by which to judge whether students 
nave or have not mastered the learning outcomes desired: 

a. Guidelines to consider when addressing this' topic: See CORE 
TEACHING/TESTING ^PRACTICE IV (lead tiacher). 

b. Prepare an Initial set of performance standards for your test of eoal 
mastery (independent work). * 

c. Exchange performance standards with a'coUeague; mutually critique and 
refine. 

Determine how performance standards are to be applied to slow and fast learnine 
students in a unit of instruction: 

a. Guidelines to consider when addressing this topic: See CORE 
TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE V (lead teacher). 

b. Reflections on district, school and department positions with respect to 
performance standards and holding students accountable for their 
accomplishment (principal and department chair). 

c. A discussion topic over lunch: Faculty beliefs and preferences with respect 
to performance standards and their use. 

I 

Lunch 

Report on conclusions reached over lunch. 

Adjust/refine goal statements, assessment plans, tests of goal mastery and 
performance standards to reflect the morning's activities (independent work). 

Determine how feedback is to be given to students onijheir test performance 
that highlights what has and has not been mastered, and suggests how learnine 
can be improved: 

a. Tuidelines to consider when addressing this topic: See CORE 
TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE VI (lead teacher). 
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b. Prepiire a plan for giving feedback t6 students on test performance 
(independent work): 

• quizzes; 

• unit tests of goal mastery. 

c. Exchange 'fcedback~plans with a colleague; mutually critique and refine. 

2:30 Break 

2-40 Make final adjustments/refinements In goal statements, assessment Plans, tests 
of goal masteJy. statements of performance standards and plans for providing 
feedback to students on their test performance (independent work). 

a.«0 Give the lead teacher a copy of these products In their final form, and discuss 
what happells nert with respect to the training program (principal, department 
chair). 

3:30 Adjourn 
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• Notes On The Work Plan 

1. Refining first-day goal statements, assessment plans and tests of goal mastery. 

You were asked to complete a great deal of work during the first day of the 
training program. The three products you produced (goal statements, an assessment 
plan and a test of goal mastery) were to be done only in draft form,' but even k 
they represented a demanding work assignment. ' * ' \ 

Most of Day 2 in the training program will be devoted to refining, extending and' 
adjusting your initial draft of these products. The day will begin with' the first 
round of this process, with refinement occurring on the basis of your own reflection 
on what you have done (or didn't get done), and your lead teacher's comm«ents on 
your work. The second round of this process will foUow decisions you make with 
respect to performance standards, and a third round will foUow decisions you make 
with respect to the uses to be made of test information, including, the feedback 
students will receive *bout their test performance. 

By the end-df Day 2 you should have c unit plan that illustrates in- an exemplary 
manner how teaching and testing can be integrated at the high scihool levels including 
the application of . performance standards to slow and fast learning students and 
the use(s) to be made of test information. 

2. Establishing performance standards by which to judge whether ^udents have or have 
iiot mastered thi learning outcomes desired. 

Establishing the learning goals you want students to accomplish through a unit of 
instruction is 9ne thing. Establishing the level at which thm goals are to be 
accomplished as a condition of mastery, however, is something else. The two 
obviously go hand-in-hand, but the issue of performance level reqliired for mastery ' 
goes considerably beyond a declaration of learning goals.* • 

Of aU the issues dealt with in the training program, the idea, of performance*^ 



standards and 
most difficult 



their application to slow and fast learning students is probably the 
to manage. The idea that all students in one's class can accomplish 
a particular iet of learning goals at a pre-designated level of performance, and 
must do so tb demonstrate goal mastery and thereby move forward in a course, is 
foreign to many teachers. It also is foreign to many school administrators, and 
troublesome to many parents. 

By the completion of Day 2 in the training program you should have resolved these 
issues in your own mind, and resolved them as a faculty in your department. You 
also probably wiU have adjusted the learning goals for your unit, your assessment 
plan and your test of goal mastery to reflect these decisions. CORE 
TEACHING/TESTING PRACTlCEjS IV and V are designed to help you in this process. 



•It is possible to include in the statement of a learning goal the level of performance 
required for mastery, but this leads to goal statements that are cumbersome to read 
and exasperating to prepare. As a consequence, we recommend that goal statements 
and performance standards be prepared 'separately. Chapter 6 in the Handbook addresses 
this issue in more depth. 
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Determining how jfe«dbaek If to be given to students on their test performance that 
highlights what has an^.j!iaj|ju>t been mastered, and suggests how learning can be 
improved. ~ -" 

The integration of teaching and testing serves two major purposes. One is to 
inform teachers about student progress toward goal attainment when they are 
planning instruction and as they make instructional decisions during the course of 
a unit. The other is to help- students know what they are expected to learn and to 
let them know where they stand in this regard. Both purposes help give focus, 
efficiency and purpose to the instruction/learning process for both students and 
teachers. 

CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE VI focuses on the use(s) to be made of test 
information, and how this information is to be given to students to make it optimally, 
useful as a guide to learning. By the completion of Day 2 in the training program 
you probably will have adjusted the learning o goals, in your unit, your assessment 
plan and your test of goal mastery to reflect the decisiois you reach about these 
matters. 
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CORE T^ACrHNQ/TESTDiG PRACTICE IV 



Establishing performance standMs (criteria) by whieir to Judge 
whether students have or have not mastered the leamine . 
outcomes desired for a unit of instruction. 



QUIDEUNES 
1. 



Before attempting to establish performance standards for >our unit of instruction 
be sure you understand thoroughly the meaning of the concept. Pages 57-59 and 
144-145 in the Handbook deal with this concept. b « v;i una 

2. Once you feel confident that you understand the meaning of performance standards f 
be sure you understand the appUcation of the concept in the context of mastery' 
learning. Pages 24^28 in the Handbook, and Appendix A. wilT be helpful here. 

3. Once you feel confident in your understanding of how performance standards work 
in the context of mastery learning, estabUsh what you feel to be reasonable 
performance standards for your test of goal mastery. At this point do not try to 
differentiate your standards for slow and fast learning students. Think about 
differentiating them, however, for KNOWLEDGE and SKILL outcomes, and even for 
individual learning goals. Pages 57-59 and 144-145 in the Handbook will be helpful 

hCTQ* ^^^^^^^^^^ 

4. After you have established what you feel to be reasonable performance standards 
for ihe learning goals within your unit, decide how performance in relation to these 
standards is to translate into grades. Chapter 13 in the Handbo ok (pp. 159-165) 
will be helpful here. " 

5. After completing all ef the above decide how you will communicate these decisions 
to students. Also decide how you will communicate them to your colleagues and 
principal ~ if you feel it would be important to do so. WORKSHEET IV has been 
designed to capture your thinking about all these matters. 

SUPPORTING MATERIALS 

Pages 57-59. 144-145 and Chapter 13 in the Handbook; Appendix A in this Guide. 



WORKSHBBT IV 
PBRFORMANCB STANDARDS FOR MY UNIT OF INSTRUCTION 

Course " inST 

Standards of Performance I Plan to Require for Goal Mastery 

KNOWLEDGE OUTCOMES SKILL OUTCOMES 



The Relationship Between Standards for Student Performassee and Gracies 



My Plan for Communicating This Information 

to Students 
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CORE TEACHINQ/TESTIHG PRACTICB V 



Deciding how performance standards are to be applied to slow 
and fast learning students in a unit of instruction. 



GUIDBUNES 

^' ?Al°„'^^.^^®*^^"! standards are to . be applied to slow and fast 

learning students, be sure you are aware of aU school, district, state and federal 
policies/laws that apply to this issue. Cheek with your principal about this. Also 
might pertair"*^ department chair about departmental policies or practices that 

2. Once you are clear about the constraints within which you must operate, decide 
how you would^prefer to apply the general performance standards you have developed 
Ihron^If thU L ''ii'^'i^ learningx3tudents. In doing this be sure you think 
through the implications of your decision fbrthe reaUties of instructional planning, 
nstructionaJ activities, instructional materials and grading. Chapters 3, 12 and 13 
in the Handbook will be helpful here. WORKSHEfiT^Va has been designed to capture 
your thinking about this matter. k i^y^^v 

3. Apart from whether you plan to adapt performance standards to accommodate slow 
and fast learning students, you wiU have to provide corrective or remedial activities 
for slow learning students and enriching or advanced learning activities for fast 
learning students. Use WORKSHEET Vb to outline how you plan to allocate class 
time and organize- in-class activities to accommodate these student differences. 

NOTE a: If remedial work is to be given to a group of students during the regular 
class period, try to make sure that advanced students receive challenging assignments 
and not just^"make work." This may involve, for example, extra credit laboratory 
assignments intended to extend students' understanding of the content of a particular 
unit, or some form of peer tutoring whereby these students assist their slower 
classmates in working problems or answering questions with which they had difficulty. 
If a large percentage of the class fails to meet desired standards, you may wish 
to provide remedial instruction for the class as a whole. 

NOTE b: It is not expected that you spend days and days accommodating students 
who fail to meet mastery standards, but it is expected that you will provide 
corrective or remedial activities for low performing students that reflect the specific 
kinds of learning gaps or weaknesses identified through a test of goal mastery. 

4. You also will need tc build a parallel form of your unit test, i.e., a test th^it 
reflects the same learning goals and the same emphasis as your original test. This 
will be time consuming, but if it is done on a unit-by-unit basis, the time costs may 
be tolerable. You wiU need to administer the parallel form of the test after 
students have had a reasonable opportunity to improve their learning. 

SUPPORTING MATERIALS 

Chapters 3, 12 and 13 in the Handbook. 
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WORKSHEET Va 

ADAPTTHG PERFORMANCE STAHDARDS TO ACCOMMODATE SLOW 

AND FAST LEARNING STUDENTS 



Name Come 



Unit 



Adaptations in the Basic Performance Standards I Have Adopted 

t. . Jit°MT»];i9^^^^^ ADAPTATIONS FOR 

FAST LEARNING STUDENTS SLOW LEARNING STUDENTS 



The Relationship Between Standards for Student Performance and Grades 

FAST LEARNING STUDENTS SLOW LEARNING STUDENTS 



My Plan for Communicating This Information 

to Students 



My Plan for Communicating This Information 
to Colleagues and My Principal 

COLLEAGUES PRINCIPAL 
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WORKSHEET Vb 

PROVIDING REMEDIAL AND ENRICHMENT ACTIYmES ON THE 
BASIS OF STUDENT PROGRESS TOWARD GOAL MASTERY 



Name Course Unit 

My Plan For Providing Corrective/Remedial 
Learning Activities If Needed 

CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

AND TIME AND PROCEDURES 



My Plan For Providing Enriching/ Advanced 
Learning Activities If Needed 

CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

AND TIME AND PROCEDURES 
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CORE TEACHIMQ/TESTOQ PRACTICE VI 



Deciding how feedback is to be given to students on their 
J^*^^"^^"^ ***** WghUghts what has and has not beeh 
mastered, and suggests how learning can be improved. 



GUIDELINES 
1. 



2. 



3. 



?hTwiU fe^f itSdln^ i'-f f .r^^"? '° l^" ^"""^"^ °" ^hlch they are based. 
A ! see for themselves how weU they did in reference to particular 

how ;eU t^de^nSs' a/f w^^^^ ^"."^'f '"'^^ ''^^h ?oTndica?e 

Also consider calculating and reporting subscores on a test. "Subscores" are scores 

gSa ^or'a^^^^^^ ^''^ a sfngle teSg 

k s Jtion of o f ct ! u' ^o^.^'ja^Ple. you may wish to calculate a subscore 
with skin Lut«om.^ Pv'^^* ^"^^ ^^^^ knowledge outcomes, and a section dealing 
with skiU outcomes. Example 2 on page. 53 shows how this might be done. 

L°c/cLri*"n^°"^"f' P'^^^^* comments to supplement or enlarge upon 

test scores. Comments may serve any or all of the followi..^ purposes: 

. To highlight and reinforce the message conveyed by scores, e.g., "You did very 
gTa^ph?n"g T^JlZi^^'^''^'^ *° »^*- « -^^^ - 

. To place scores in a broader and more personal context, e.g., "You did a lot 
better on this unit test than o„ the last quiz. You certaiily have thought more 
thoroughly about the relation between nutrition and health." 

. Provide more detailed information about a student's test performance, e.g., "The 
imag^n^^i^e." ""'^^^^ open-ended application problem was particularly 

. Suggest steps for improvement, e.g., "You missed most of the items on the origin 
of viruses in plants. I'd suggest you reread the handout on this topic and listen 
to the accompanying cassette. When you complete these steps, you'll be ready 
to take an oral quiz on plant viruses." ^ 

* ^°!iv with the teacher, or for some sort of diagnostic 

assessment, e.g., "You have scored so low on these last two units that I am 
wondering what's going wrong? Please see me at the end of class." 

. Indicate to a student that he or she is ready for new or more independent work, 
next uniT" ^^^^ ^^^^^ °" ^° 
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4. Finally, consider using a worksheet of the kind shown on page 54 to help students 
analyze errors they make on a test. Also, by asking to see this Information for a 
class as a whole, a teacher will gain a great deal of information about why students 
scored the way they did on a test. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Examples of test scores that are anchored to types or levels of learning outcomes 
(see the next page). 

An example of a worksheet designed to help students analyze errors they make on 
a test (see p. 54). 

SUPPORTING MATERIALS 

Chapter 11 in the Handbook. 
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Ezanplet of Test Scores that are 
Anchored to Types or Levels of Learning Outcomes 



Example 1: Reporting Scores by Type of Content 

CONCEPTS & PRINCIPLES 
REGARDING THE 
CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 



CONCEPTS & PRINCIPLES 
REGARDING THE 
DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 



No. of Items 



No. Correct 



8 



8 



100% correct 



No. of Items 



No. Correct 



12 



9 



75% correct 



Example 2: Reporting Scores by Level of Performance 

REMEMBER-LEVEL USE-LEVEL 



No. of Items 
20 



No. Correct 
18 



90% correct 



No. of Items No. Correct 



10 



6 



60% correct 
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An Illustrative Worksheet Designed to 
Help ^udentf Anal^e Errors They Make on a Test 

(adapted from a procedure observed in a local high school science classroom) 



Student Directions 

Locate each item that you missed on the test. Write the item numbers in the 
spaces provided in the left hand column. Then read the item and decide which statement 
in the right hand column best explains why you missed it. Write the letter of this 
statement next to the item number in the spaces under the heading "REASONS." 

When you have indicated the reason for each item missed, count up the number 
of A's, B's, C's, etc, and write these totals in the boxes at the bottom of the page. 



Item 

Number Reason Reasons for Mis^ng an Item % 

A I didn't know we were supposed to remember this material for 
the test so I didn't review it. 

B I knew this material was important, and I reviewed it, but I 

couldn't remember it for the test. ' 

C I knew the answer, but I didn't know how to write it down 
- correctly. 

; D I didn't un'd^rstand what the^ljuestion was asking for. 

B I don't understand how to get this answer; I need more 

explanation on this topic. 

F I didn't have enough time to work on this question. 



G I missed class on the day we covered this topic 



Count the number of each of the reasons and enter it in the boxes below. 

A B C D E _F_ _G 
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PART n 



THE ADVANCED TRAINING PROGRAM 



Contents 



Overview 

Outcomes to be achieved 



Page 
57 
59 



Day 3: 



Day 4: 



Day 5: 



Reviewing the effects on student learning of work 
accomplished in the BASIC training program, refining 
the framework used in the basic program for thinking 
about learning goals, and articulating UNIT goals with 
COURSE and PROGRAM goals 



61 



Designing an assessment plan for a COURSE of 
instruction, linking grading standards for a course 
with performance standards for goal attainment, 
and reaching departmental and school-wide agreement 
on grading standards, including standards for slow and 
fast learning students 



81 



Using information about STUDENT GOAL ATTAINMENT 
to plan a COURSE of instruction, guidelines for managing 
goal-based instruction with students who are working 
at expected levels of accomplishment, and guidelines 
for students who are working toward learning goals 
that deviate appreciably from expected levels of 
accomplishment , 
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OVERVIEW 



The advanced training program is designed to give you the knowledge and skills 
needed to effectively integrate teaching and testing in a course of studv, and to 
articulate learning gpals across courses within an instructional program. All wc^k in the 
3-day training progrjam will focus on the integration of teaching and testing in courses 
you currently teach. 

As in the case of the BASIC training program, most of the work you will do in 
the ADVANCED program will be done with the assistance of colleagues from your 
department. Your work will continue to be facilitated by a colleague identified as a 
lead teacher, and by your principal and department chair» 

During the 3-day training program you will devote most of your time and energy 
to developing a course of your choice that reflects an ideal use of tests and test 
information in teaching. On the first ddy you will: 

a. refine the framework used in the BASIC training program for thinking about 
learning goals; 

b. adjust the assessment plan you prepared in the BASIC program to reflect this 
\ refined framework; 

\ 

\ c. address the issues involved in articulating UNIT goals with COURSE and 
PROGRAM goals; and 

- d> prepare an initial looting of the learning goals for the course you wish to work 
on in the advanced training program, and the instructional units you plan to 
include in it. 

On the second day you will: 

e. design an assessment plan for the course on which you are working; 

f. address the issues involved in linking grading criteria to performance standards 
for goal attainment; 

g. work with your colleagues and principal toward departmental and school-wide 
agreements on grading criteria; and 

h. prepare an initital draft of the grading criteria you plan to use in the course 
on which you are working. 

On the third day you will: 

i. work with your colleagues and principal toward departmental and school-wide 
agreements on using information about student goal attainment in course planning 
and presentation; 

j. address the issues involved in managing goal-based instruction with students 
working at expected levels of accomplishment; 
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k. address the issues involved in managing goal-based instruction with students 
who need corrective or remedial assistance to accoDnplish desired learning goals; 
and " t « 

1. address the issues involved in managing g6al-based instruction with students who« 
quickly master the learning goals set for a class as a whole. 

On the third day of the training program you also will spend time with your colleagues 
and principal in discussing how the concept of .integrating teaching and testing can be 
extended to PROGRAMS of instruction. 
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OUTCOMES TO BE ACHIEVED 



« Knowledge 

1. Familiarity with a refined framework for thinking about learning goals. 

2. An awareness of the distinctions between unit, course and program goals, and 
how all three need to be articulated when designing 9 course. 

3. An understanding of how an assessment plan for a course of. instruction differs 
from but relates to assessment plans for inptructional units within a course. 

4. An understanding of how grading criteria for a course differ from but relate to 
grading criteria for a unit of instruction, and how performance standards for 

- goal^ attainment at both levels relate to grading criteria. 

• 5. Familiarity with local, state and national policies that pertain to performance 
evaluation and grading in the schools, and the connection between these and 
policies pertaining to promotion and graduation. 

6. Familiarity with the practices and preferences of one's colleagues with respect 
to these policies. 

7. An understanding of the many uses that information about student goa'l attainment 
has in course planning and presentation. 

8. An understanding of the principles and procedures involved in managing goal- 
based instruction, including the adaptations that need to be made for slow and 
fast learning students. 

9. An understanding of the role that microcomputers can play in facilitating the 
^ integration of teaching and testing in the schools. 

10. Clarity about one's own position with respect to all of the above, and how this ' 
position cdn be translated into courses you teach. 



SkiUs 

1. Be able to prepare courses that reflect all of the above. 

2. Be able to work with and give assistance to colleagues in preparing courses that 
reflect all of the above. 

3. Be prepared to work with colleagues and administrators in developing PROGRAMS 
of instruction that reflect all of the above. 



Products 

1. A course plan that reflects the effective integration of teaching and testing 
practices. 
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2. Faculty members within a department who have the knowledge, skills and experience 
needed to work together toward integrating teaching and testing practices ip the 
courses they teach. 

3. School administrators who are aware of the value to be gained from the integration 
of teaching and testing, and who possess the knowledge and skills needed to facilitate 
the work of faculty who wish to do so. 

Interest and Committinent 

1. A full realization of the value to instructional planning and management that comes 
with all of the above. . , . 

2. A full realization of the value to student learning that comes with all of the above. 

3. An emerging sense of the implications ol^ a goal*-based, mastery oriented approach 
to instruction for students, teac'.iers and school administrators, including its 
implications for the organization an<J use of time, the availability of instructional 
resources and the need for instructional support services. 
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DAY\^^ACTlvrriES 



Contents 

Page 

Getting ready for Day 3 62 

A suggested plan of work for the day 63 

Notes on the work plan 65 

Guidelines for CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICES 67 

VII A refined framework for thinking about learning goals 67 

VIII. Adjusting on assessment plan to accommodate 

refined learning goals 71 

IX. Articulating UNIT goals with COURSE and PROUHAM 

goals 75 
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Getting Rea4f for Day 3 



Between the completion of the BASIC training program and the beginning of the 
ADVANCED training program you probably were asked by your lead teacher and principal 
to try out the instructional unit that you developed during the basic program. You 
probably also were asked to summarize the information you collected during the unit 
on student learning, and organize it in a form that will let it be shared with colleagues 
at the outset of the advanced training program. If you have not as yet prepared this 
information, be sure to do so before the advanced training program begins. 

As you know from reading the previous pages in this guide, the focus of the 
advanced training program is on the integration of teaching and testing in a COURSE 
that you teach rather than a UNIT of instruction. It also will focus on the connection 
between unit, course and program goals for students, although the connection between 
course and program goals will receive only slight attention. 

Because the work of the advanced training program will center on the course of 
instruction you select to work upon, select the course with some care. You probably 
should choose either a course that is of high interest to you, or one which you are 
well prepared to teach. It may be either a course you have taught many times, with 
the advantage of having an extensive collection of instructional and assessment resources 
upon which to draw, or a course that you will be teaching in the near future. 

You also may be asked tc read, or reread, sections of the Handbook before entering 
the advanced training program, but this will depend on the plan that your lead teacher 
and principal have developed for the program. 
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A Suggested Work Flan For Day 3 



8:30 



ERIC 



Opening comments, including a review of work accomplished in the BASIC 
training program and work to be aceompUshed in the ADVANCED program 
(principal, and others as appropriate). b a .. 

8:45 Share what has been learned from trying out the units of instruction developci 
students draining program, including the learning accomplishments of 

9-^0 Refining the BASIC framework for thinking about learning goals: 

1. Introduce and discuss the refined framework: See CORE TEACHING/ 
TESTING PRACTICE VII Oead teacher). 

10:00 Break 

10:10 b. Using this refined framework elaborate the learning goals %r the 
instructional unit you developed in the BASIC training program (independent 
worK/t 

c. Exchange revised learning goals with a colleague; mutually critique and 
refine. 

IIHIO Adjusting assessment procedures to accommodate refined learning goals: 

a. Factors that need to be considered when thinking about a refined assessment 
plan: See CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE VIU Qead teacher). 

11:30 Lunch 

12:20 b. Adjust the assessment plan developed in the BASIC training program to 
accommodate your refined learning goals (independent work). 

c. Exchange revised assessment plans with a colleague; mutually critique and 

1:30 Articulating UNIT goals with COURSE and PROGRAM goals: 

a. Guidelines to consider when addressing this topic: See CORE TEACHING/ 
TESTING PRACTICE IX Oead teacher). 

b. Prepare an initial listing of learning goals for the COURSE you wish to 
work on in the advanced training program (independent work). 

c. Prepare an initial listing of the instructional units you plan to include in 
the course, and identify the major contribution(s) each unit is expected to 
make to your course goals. 

d. Prepare copies of all of the products developed during the day, and leave 
with the lead teacher. 

3:00 Discussion of issues or concerns that have arisen while working on course goals 
and I'.nit identification (lead teacher). 

?:25 Pianaing for Day 4, and related homework assignments Qead teacher). 
3:30 Adjourn 

^7 



>llotef On The Work Plan 



1, Sharing what has been learned from trying out the unita of instruction developed in 
the BASIC training program. 

The point of departure in the ADVANCED training program is an examination of the 
experience you and your colleagues have had in implementing the unit of instruction 
developed during the basic training program, including the learning accomplishments 
of students who took part in the unit. The purpose of this beginning activity Is to 
detemine how well your plans for integrating teaching and testing activites worked, 
whether they appeared to facilitate the teaching/learning process, and students' 
reactions to them. Other purposes this activity are to serve include an analysis of 
the adequacy of your learning goals for your unit of instruction, the adequacy of 
the measures you developed for assessing student goal attainment, the reasonableness 
of the standards set for goal attainment, and the utility of the procedures you had 
thought of for giving students information about their performance on tests of goal 
attainment. 

A final purpose to be served by the activity is to stimulate further discussion of 
the value to be gained in using pretests with instructional units, and the multiple 
uses that can be made of pre-test information. 



2. Refining the BASIC framework for thinking about learning goals. 

The framework that was -used in the BASIC training program for thinking about 
learning goals is a functional but unrefined framework. The frameworV you will be 
exposed to in day 3 of the training program is an elaboration on this basic framework. 
It is still a relatively simple and straightforward framework to use, but it does 
distinquish between two broad categories of knowledge outcomes and two broad 
categories of skill outcomes. The reasonably simple distinctions that are proposed 
in this regard help considerably in thinking about instruction and assessment in 
relation to outcome attainment. 

3. Adicsting assessment procedures to accomodate refined learning goals. 

vs learning goals are modified or refined, procedures for assessing goal attainment 
eed to be modified or refined as well. During this phase of your work you should 

-"e the Handbook as a resource to draw upon in matching assessment procedures to 

the refined learning goals. 

4. Articulating UNIT goals with COURSE and PROGRAM goals. 

In most cases courses offered in a high school rest within a PROGRAM of instruction. 
A course in writing, for example, nearly always rests within a program of English 
and Language Arts. The same holds with respect to a course in biology, as part o^ 
a science program, and a course in algebra as part of :^ program in mathematics. 
Programs of instruction usually extend across the entire three or four years of high 
school. 

Just as the learning goals for a unit of instruction are shaped by and need to be 
consistent with the learning goals of the course within which the unit rests, the 
learning goals for a course are shaped by and need to be consistent with the learning 
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goals cf the program within which it rests. The nature of the connection between 
these three levels of learning goals is introduced at this, point in the training 
program, but not dealt with in any depth. The connection is dealt with in sufficient 
detail however, to let you fashion a set of learning goals for the course on which 
you are working with some sensitivity to the broader goals of the program within 
which the course rests. 
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CORE TEACHIMG/TESTINQ PRACTICE vn 



A refined framework for thinking about learning goals 



GUIDELINES 

1. Try dividing the knowledge goals you listed for the unit of instruction you developed 
in the BASIC training program into: 

a. goals that deal with facts and information; and 

b. goals that deal with coneepts and relationships (see WORKSHEET VII). 

These distinctions, and the reasons for them, are addressed in Chapters 2 and 7 in 
the Handbook, and illustrated in Appendix C. (NOTE: the category of CONCEPTS 
AND RELATIONSHIPS as used here includes what is described in the Handbook as 
concepts, principles and procedures^ 

2. Try dividing the skill goals you listed for the unit of instruction you developed in 
the BASIC training program into: 

a. goals that deal with subject-related skills; and 

b. goals that deal with life-role skills (see WORKSHEET VII). 

These distinctions also are addressed in Chapter 2 of the Handbook and illustrated 
in Appendix C. 

3. Recognize that all four categories of learning goals may not be appropriate for all 
units of instruction. Some units may call only for knowledge outcomes; some may 
call only for skill outcomes; and some may call for only one category of knowledge, 
e.g., concepts/relationships, or one category of skill, e.g., life-role skills. Use the 
refined framework to guide goal differentiation where it is appropriate but never 
to force differentiation where it is inappropriate! 

4. Look to guidelines 2, 3 and 5 in CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE I (see p. 
21) when drafting learning goals according to either the basic or the refined 
framework. 



ILLUSTRATION 

See the learning goals identified for instructional units in Appendix C. 
SUPPORTING MATERIALS 

Chapters 2 and 7 in the Handbook. 
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WORKSHEET Vn 
REFINED LEARNING GOALS FOR MT UNIT OF INSTRUC110N 



Name 



Course 



GOALS 

A. What students should KNOW by the completion of the unit 
Facts and Information 



OHIt 

DEGREE OF EMPHASIS 
High Moderate Low 



Concepts and Relationships 



B. What students should BE ABLE TO DO by the completion 
of the unit 

Subject- Related Skill f. 



Life-role Skills 



C. What PRODUCTS students should create or refine by the 
completion of the unit 



:rjc 
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CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE vm 



Adjusting an assessment plan to aeeommodate 
refined learning goaLi 



GUIDEUNES 

1. Refine the listing of learning goals in your original assessment i;7an to match the 
goals listed on WORKSHEET VII. Use WORKSHEET Villa to do this. 

2. On tt>e basis of your experience in implementing your instructional unit as it was 
planned originally, develop a new assessment plan for goal mastery that reflects 
the refinements you have made in your goal statements. Review Guideline 3 in 
CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE U (pp 26 and 26). and Chapters 8 and 9 in 
the Handbook, as you engage in this process. Use the light hand columns on 
WORKSHEET Villa to outline your new assessment plan. 

3. After thinking through how you plan to assess your refined learning goals for 
mastery, rethink the Stance you took originally on pretesting and progress testing 
in your unit of instruction. Use WORKSHEET Vlllb to record any changes you plan 
to make in these areas. Also review Guidelines 1 and 2 in CORE TEACHING/TESTING 
PRACTICE II. and the illustrjitive plan for pretesting and progress testing on p. 31. 
as you engage in this process. 

• r 

4. After completing the work called for in Guidelines 2 and 3 above., review the 
feasibility of what you have proposed in light of your experience with the unu as 
it was structured initially. 



SUPPORTING MATERIALS 

Core Teaching/Testing Practices II and III. Worksheets Ila and lib, and Chapters 8 
and 9 in the Handbook. 
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WORKSHEET Vmt ' 
A REFINED PLAN FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF GOAL MASTERY 



Name ~ Course UiSt 

Objective BsKy or Observation^ 

Test Items ^ Other Products of Performance 

Facts and Information 



Concepts and Relationships 



Subjeet-Related Skills 



I* 

J 



Ufe-Role Skills 



Products to be Produced 
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WORKSHEET vmb 
A REFINED PLAN FOR PRETBSTMQ AND PROGRESS TESTING 

Nine Course Unit 

Pretesting 



Progress Testing 

Facts and Information 



Concepts and Relationships 



Subject-Related Skills 



Lifo-Role Skills 



Products to be Produced 
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CORE TBACHINQ/TESTIMQ PRACTICE IX 



Articulating UNIT goals with CODRSE and 
PROGRAM goals 



GUIDELINES 

1. While the integration of teaching and testing is anchored to instructional units, it 
also can be applied to courses and programs of instruction. As a first step toward 
making this integration at the course level, try stating the learning goals for a 
selected course in the language of the framework outlined in CORE 
TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE VII. Chapter 5 in the Handbook, and Appendix B 
and C in this Guide, should be helpful as you do this. 

2. After drafting a tentative set of learning goals for the course you plan to work 
upon, identify the instructional units you plan to include within it. When you have 
identified these enter both the course goals and the titles of the instructional units 
on WORKSHEET DCa. 

3. As a first step toward articulating your unit and course goals, make explicit the 
degree of emphasis each unit of instruction is to recieve within the course. In 
doing this be sure that the emphasis you plan to give to various units corresponds 
to the emphasis you wish to give to particular course goals. You can indicate the 
emphasis each unit is to receive on WORKSHEET IXa. 

4. As a second step in the task of articulating your course goals with the learning 
goals for instructional iniits, outline on WORKSHEET IXb the major contribution(s) 
you expect each unit to make to your course goals. 

5. As you engage in the process of spelling out the connection between your course 
goals and instructional units you are likely to find that both will phange. If they 
do you may wish to recopy the work you have done on^ WORKSHEET IXa to 
WORKSHEET IXc to make it more readable. 

6. The connection between course and program goals parallels the connection between 
course and unit g o al s. — White-the articulation of course and program goals is beyond 
the focus of the present training program, all schools need to deal with this 
connection. The last page in Chapter 4 of the Handbook, and Appendix B in this 
Guide, address this connection briefly. It also will be addressed in Day 5 of the 
training program. 



SUPPORTIMG MATERIALS 

Chapter 4 in the Handbook, and Appendix B and C in this Guide. 
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Nance 

Date . 

WORKSHEET IXa 

4 

ARTICULAHNQ course goals and units of INSTRUCnON: STEP 1 



Course Titte Credits Length 

Prerequisites Terms Offered 



Course Gotils 



Instruetional Units Emphasis the Unit is to Receive 

Planned High Moderate Low 
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Name 

Date 

WORKSHEET IXb 
ARTICULATING COURSE GOALS AND UNITS OF INSTRUCTION 



Course Title Credits Length 



Prerequisites Terms Offered 

Course Goals 



Instructional Units Major Contribution(s) Expected of Eaeh 

Unit Toward Course Goal Attainment 
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Name 

'Date 



WORKSHEET Vie 

ARTICULATING COURSE GOALS AND UNITS OF INSTRUCTION: 

STEP 1 RECONSIDERED 



Coune Title 



Credits 



Length 



Prerequisites 



Terms Offered 



Course Goals 



Instructional Units 
Planned 



Emphasis the Unit is to Receive 
High Moderate Low 
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DAY 4 ACTIVITIES 



Ckintents 

Page 



Getting ready for Day 4 82 

A suggested work plan for the day 83 

Notes on the work plan v 84 

Guidelines for CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICES b5 

X. D«!signing an assessment plan for a course of instruction ....... 85 

XI. Linking grading criteria to performance standards for 

goal attainment 89 

XII. Reaching departmental and school-wide agieements on 

grading criteria , 91 




Getting Ready for Day 4 



At the conclusion of the third day of the train' program (the first day of the 
ADVANCED training program) you left four items with your lead teacher: 

1. e set of refined goal statements for the unit plan you worked on during the 
basic training program; 

2. a refined assessment plan for the unit that reflected your refined goal 
statements; 

3. an initial listing of the learning goals for the course of instruction you wish 
to work on during the advanced training program; and 

4. the units of instruction to be included within it. 

The first hour of day 4 in the training program has been set aside for feedback on 
these various pieces of work, and to discuss them with colleagues in light of the 
feedback you receive. 

The central issue you will be dealing with during the fourth day of the training 
program is the matter of grading criteria and their connection to performance standards 
for goal attainment. Unless your school is very different than most schools, this is 
likely to be a troublesome and en%)tionally charged xopic. It also is likely to be a 
demanding topic personally, for in addition to preparing an initial set of grading criteria 
for the course on which you are working you will be asked to address the issue of 
grading standards in yoar school generally. This will be done with your colleagues and 
school administrators. As background to this discussion your principal will outline 
district policies and practices that pertain to the issue. 

In preparing to deal with this topic you should clarify your own thinking with 
respect to it, and bring whatever examples you might have of statements describing 
criteria you have established for grades in the various courses you teach. You might 
also wish to contact colleagues in other districts about the criteria they have established 
for grades, and how these criteria are connected to the attainment of learning goals 
by students. 
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A Suggested Work Plan For Day 4 



8:30 Review of progress made in Day 3, and tasks ahead for Day 4 (principal, and 
others as appropriate). 

8:40 Feedback on refined UNIT goal statements and assessment plans (lead teacher). 

9:0Q Feedback on COURSE goals and related instructional units (lead teacher). 

9:30 Designing an assessment plan for a course of instruction: 

a. Guidelines to consider when addressing this topic: See CORE TEACHING/ 
TESTING PRACTICE X (lead teacher). 

10:00 Break 

10:10 b. Piepare an initial assessment plan for the course of instruction on which 
you are working (independent work). 

c. Exchange assessment plans with a colleague; mutually critique and refine. 

11:30 Lunch 

12:20 Linking grading criteria to performance standards for goal attainment: 

a. Guidelines to consider when addressing this topic: See CORE TEACHING/ 
TESTING PRACTICE XI (lead teacher). 

b. Prepare an initial set of grading criteria for the COURSE on which you 
are working (independent work). 

c. Exchange grading criteria with a colleague; mutually critique and refine. 

1:30 Reaching departmental and school- wide agreements on grading criteria, including 
criteria to be applied tc slow and fast learning students: 

a. 'Guidelines to consider when ad^^ressing this topic: See CORE TEACHING/ 
TESTING PRACTICE XII (lead teacher). 

b. Reflections on district, school and department positions with respect to 
grading criteria and their connection to performance standards for goal 
attainment (principal and department chair). 

c. Faculty beliefs and preferences abc it this issue (exchange among colleagues 
within departments). 

d. Report on positions held about the topic within departments. 

2:45 Adjust/refine the grading criteria you established initially for your course cn 
the basis of these discussions, and then translate your course goals, unit titles 
and grading criteria into a CURRENT COURSE BRIEF (independent work; for 
assistance see WORKSHEET Xllb). 

3:15 Prepare copies of your course ^ uef and course assessment plan to leave with 
the lead teacher. 

3:25 Planning for Day 5, and related homework assignments (lead teacher). 

3:30 Adjourn 
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Notes On The Work Plan 



1. Designing an assessment plan for a course of instruction. 

Preparing an assessment plan for a course of instruction is a considerably more 
complex task than preparing an assessment plan for a unit of instruction. While 
developing an assessment plnn at the course level involves many of the same general 
issues, for example, whether to assess student standing with respect to goal attainment 
prior to talcing the course and how progress toward goal attainment is to be monitored 
during the course, two additional issues need to be addressed. One is the relative 
emphasis the various units of instruction within a course are to receive, and 
consequently the emphasis the learning goals within these units are to receive in 
the assessment plan for the course as a whole. The other is differentiating between 
the mastery of unit goals and the mastery of course goals, and deciding how course 
goal mastery is to be determined. Both are complex and intellectually demanding 
issues that have no ready nor easy solution. 

2. Linlcing grading criteria to ptvforaianee standards for goal attainment. 

As you discovered in the BASIC training program establishing a connection between 
performance standards and grades that is meaningful to students and parents, and 
acceptable to one's peers and administrators, is a complex and difficult task. It is 
even more so when attempting to make these connections for a course as a whole. 
Because of this complexity all of the afternoon is devoted to this task. (For related 
comments, see page 82.) 

3. Reaching departmental and school wide agreements on grading criteria, including' 
criteria to be applied to slow and fast learning students. 

It is not intended that this issue will be resolved during the course of the training 
period. It is intended however, that the issue will be dealt with in sufficient detail 
that its dimensions are clear, that district policies and practices that pertain to the 
issue are understood, and that the aspects of the issue that remain to be resolved 
within the district are agreed to. It also is intended that the discussion of this 
issue with colleagues and administrators will help you clarify your own thinking 
about the matter, and let yoi clarify your initial draft of grading criteria accordingly. 

One of the elements that makes this issue so difficult and so charged emotionally, 
is deciding how grading standards are to be applied in light of student differences. 
One view of this, and it is the view reflected by most interpretations of mastery 
learning, is that a single set of criteria are .^to apply to all students in a class 
without differentiation according to the learning background or abilities of the 
students involved. The more traditional view of course, and this is the view that 
is predominant in most schools today, is that grading criteria need to be differentiated 
in some way to accommodate differences in learning backgrounds, abilities and 
accomplishments. 

It is the issue of grading criteria that raises the question of fairness, equity, 
reasonableness, and forthrightness when it comes to assigning value to work performed. 
Questions pertaining to this issue are probably as difficult to resolve in the context 
of todays's society as the question of the learning outcomes we want for students 
in the first place, or how best to achieve these outcomes once they have been 
agreed to. 
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CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE X 



Designing An Assessment Plan for a Course of Instruction 



GUIDELINES 

1. Octermiiie whothe.r the goals you have established for the course yo'J are developing 
can be assessed directly, or whether you have to assess them indirectly. this 
by applying a ''means" test: if a goal can be assessed meaningfully by using the 
same kind of measurement procedures you used to assess unit goals it can be 
assessed directly. 

If 8 goal is too broad or general to be assessed in this way, that is, it requires 
further definition or ^elaboration before such measurement procedures can be applied 
meaningfully, it probably will need to be assessed indirectly. 

2^' For course goals that need to be jissessed indirectly try listing for each goal what 
you would consider to be two or more "indicators" that would be acceptable to 
yourself and others as evidence of goal attainment, and that can be assessed directly. 

3. When you have identified indicators for all of your course goals that need to be 
assessed indirectly, prepare an assessment plan for the course as a whole in much 
the same way that you would for an instructional unit. WORKSHEET Xa is intended 
to be helpful in this process. 

4. After you have firmed this level of tiiinking about assessment in your course decide 
what you plan to do with respect to pretesting and progress testing. In thinlcing 
about this issue re-read CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE II in the basic 
training program (see pp. 25 and 26). If you wish to develop a plan for pretesting 

. and progress testing, you can record your plan on WORKSHEET Xb. 

5. As in the case of your earlier rork on unit testing, be sure that your overall 
assessment plan reflects the ''^^aUtiiee "ou face in your classroom and school. 
Unrealistic plans for assessmeii '.'vite frustration and disappointment. You may 
wi^h to re-rcad Chapter 3 in tr>^ Ha ndbook as you reflect on the reality of doing 
what you have proposed to do. 



SUPPORTING MATERIALS 

Chapters 3. 4, 5 and 8 in the Handbook; CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE II in 
the BASIC training program. 
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Date 

WORKSHEET Xa 

A DESIGN FOR ASSESSING THE ATTAINMENT OF COURSE GOALS 



Course Titte 



Credits 



Length 



Prerequisites 



Terms Offered 



Objective Essay or Observation 
Test Items Other Products of Performance 



COURSE GOALS THAT CAN 
BE ASSESSED DIRECTLY 



COURSE GOALS THAT NEED TO 
BE ASSESSED INDIRECTLY (for 
each of these goals list the indicators 
you will be looking to as evidence 
of goal attainment, and then how 
you plan to assess each indicator) 
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Name 



Date 



WORKSHEET Xb 



A PLAN FOR PRETESTING AND PROGRESS TESTING 
AROUND COURSE GOALS 



Course Title 



Credits 



Length 



Prerequisites 



Terms Offered 



KNOWLEDGE Outcomes 



SKILL Outcomes 



PRODUCTS to be Produced 



Pretesting 



Progress Testing 
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CORE TEACHINQ/TESTINQ PRACTICE X| 



Linking Grading Criteria to Performance Standards 
for Goal Attainment 



QUIDEUNES 

1. Review the performance standards you established for your unit of instruction in 
the BASIC training program, and decide whether a comparable set of standards could 
be prepared that would apply meaningfully to the course you are developing. If you 
think they could, prepare an initial set of standards for goal ^attainment that apply 
to your course as a whole. 

2. If you decide that the kind of performance standards you established for your unit 
of instruction do not work when applied to your course, try drafting a set of 
standards that appear to be more appropriate for the course. Chapter 13 in the 
Handbook should be helpful in this process. 

3. After drafting an initial set of performance standards review the connection you 
drew between performance standards and grading criteria in the instructional unit 
you developed in the BASIC training program. See if this "^ime kind of connection 
will work when linking performance standards and grading criteria for a course as 
a whole. In thinking through this issue be sure you are clear about how goal 
accomplishment for each unit of instruction is to be taken into account. Also be 
sure that you dirferentiate ir your thinking between progress toward goal attainment 
and goal mastery. 

4. Given all the above prepare an initial draft of what you feel the connection should 
be between performance standards and grading criteria for the course you are 
developing. Chapter 13 in the Handbook should bo helpful in this process. 

5. After completing item 4 decide how you will communicate these decisions to students 
and your colleagues. v^ORKSHEET XI is intended to be helpful in this process. 



SUPPORTING MATERIALS 

Pages 57-59, 144-145 and Chapter 13 in the Handbook. Appendix A in this Guidci and 
CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE IV in the BASIC training program. 
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Name 



Date 



WORKSHEET XI 



rERFORMANCE EXPECTATIONS FOR GOAL ATTAINMENT 

AND GRADIMQ CRITERIA 



Course Title 



Credits 



Length 



Prerequisites 



Terms Offered 



PERFORMANCE EXPECTATIONS 



Course Goals 



Unit goals 



GRADING CRITERIA 



For a Grade of D 



For a Grade of C 



For a Grade of B 



For a Grade of A 
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CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE XH 



Reaching Departmental and School^Wide Agreement 
on Grading Criteria 



GUIDELINES 

1. As a point of departure in this task have your principal review all school, district, 
state and federal policies that pertain to grading and promotion/graduation practices, 
including how thesei practices are to be adjusted to accommodate slow and fast 
learning students. Also ask your principal to make copies of these policies available 
to faculty for study. 

r 

2. After this review have your prini*ipal address a) the extent to which these policies 
currently are adhered to in the district; b) the consequences of not adhering to 
them; and c) any future plans within the district that may pertain to them. As a 
way of adding meaning to this discussion, ask your principal to bring illustrative 
criteria that other schools are using as a guide to grading. 

3. Using the information provided by your principal as a basis for discussion, meet 
with members of your department to determine the grading criteria the department 
would prefer to apply in the courses it offers. These should be spelled out in 
general terms, with specific information added for specific courses when the general 
criteria do not apply or are not sufficiently detailed. WORKSHEET Xlla is designed 
to capture these agreements within a department. 

4. Using all of the above as a basis for clarifying your own thinking, adjust or refine 
the grading criteria you established initially for your course. Be sure your refined 
criteria a) take into account performance on both course goals and unit goals; 
distinguish clearly between progk-'ess made toward goal attainment and goal mastery; 
and c) aildress the issue of application to slow and fast learning students. 

5. When you are satisfied with the connections you have drawn between grading 
criteria and performance standards for goal attainment, translate your course goals, 
unit titles and grading criteria into a CURRENT COURSE BRIEF. WORKSHEET 
Xllb provides a format you might wish to use in doing this. 



SUPPORTING MATERIALS 

Chapter 13 in the Handbook; Appendix A in this Guide; and CORE TEACHING/TESTING 
PRACTICES IV and V in the BASIC training program. 
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WORKSHEET Xlla 



GRADING CRTTERIA AND PRACTICES RECOMMENDED 
BY THE [ DEPARTMENT 

General Criteria for Grades 

A grade of A (Mastery) 

A grade of B (Partial mastery) 

A grade of C (Minimally acceptable work) 

Adaptations in Criteria for Specific Courses 

Course: 



Course: 

9 

Course: 

Adaptations in Criteria for Slow and Fast Learning Students 

Slow Learning Students 

Fast Learning Students 
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Name 

Date 

WORKSHEET Xllb 
A WORKING DRAFT OF A CURRENT COURSE BRIEF 



Course Title 
Prerequisites 



Credits 



Length 



Terms Offered 



For a Grade of A (Mastery) 



Course Goals 



Instructional Units 



Grading Criteria 



For a Grade of B (Partial mastery) 



For a Grade of A (Minimally acceptable work) 



Credit by Examination 

O Yes No 

ERIC 



Credit Options 

Supplementary Projects 
Yes No 

94 SO 



Advanced Placement 
Yes No 
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V * 

l3etting Ready for Day S 

The issues to be addressed in the last day of the training program may be the 
most difficult to resolve of any you have faced in thinking about the integration of 
teaching and testing practices. The issue of how Information on student standing with 
' respect to goal attainment Is to be used in planning and presenting a COURSE ot 
instruction, for example, is considerably more complex to resolve than how information 
of this kind is to be used in planning and presenting a UNIT of instruction. Also, the 
issue of how to deal with extreme differences in student progress toward goal attainment 
takes on added dimensions of complexity when working at the course level. 

One of the reasons why these issues grow in complexity as the focus of teaching 
and testing moves from units to courses is the implication they carry for schoolrwide 
policies and practices. Differences in Kow these matters are dealt with in the context 
of instructional units can be accommodated within a school without great difficulty. 
Differences in how they are dealt with in a course as a whole, however, or in different 
programs within a school, quickly becomes another matter. 

The aim of the last day of the training program is to bring these various issues 
into clear focus, and to move forwarcj as far as possible in their resolution as a total 
school or department faculty. Within this broader context time is provided for you to 
sort out your personal preferences about these matters, and to apply tiiem to the course 
you have been developing as a part of the training program. In preparation for the day 
you might wish to reread chapters 4 and 13 in the Handbook if you have not read them 
recently. 
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A Suggested Work Plan For Dey 5 

8:30 Review of progress made in Day 4, and tasks ahead for Day 5 (principal, and 
others as appropriate). 

8:40 Feedback on course briefs and course assessment plans (lead teacher) 

9:00 Reaching departmental and school-wide agreements on using information about 
student goal attainment in course planning and presentation. 

Guidelines to consider when addressing this topic: See CORE TEACHING/ 
TESTING PRACTICE XIII (lead teacher). 

b. Reflections on district, school and department positions with respect to 
this issue (principal and department chair). 

c. Faculty beliefs and preferences '"^ i is issue (exchange among colleagues 
within departments. 

d. Report 01 positions ne.J on the issue within departments. 
10:00 Break 

10:10 In light of the discusfion before the break, prepare your own plan for using 
information about stur'ient goal attainment in planning and presenting the course 
on which you are working (independent work). 

10:30 Managing goal-based instruction with students working at expected levels of 
accomplishment: 

a. See CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE XIV (lead teacher). 

b. Reflections on roles, responsibilities and resources needed to effectively 
implement goal-based instructional practices (principal and department 
chair). 

e. Faculty beliefs and preferences about this issue (colleague exchange within 
departments). 

d. Report of positions held on the issue within departments. 
11:30 Lunch 

12:20 Mpnaging goal-based instruction with students who need corrective or remedial 
assistance to accomplish desired le::rning goals: 

a. See CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE XV (lead teacher). 

b. Reflections on roles, responsibilities and resources needed to effectively 
implement goal-based instruction with students needing corrective or 
remedial assistance (principal and department chairX 
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c. Faculty beliefs and preferences about this issue (colleague exchange within 
departments). 

d. Report oi positions held on the issue within departments. ^ 

1:30 Managing goal-based instruction with students who quickly master the learning 
goals set for a class as a whole: 

a. See CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE XVI (lead teacher). 

b. Reflections on roles, responsibilities and resources needed to effectively 
implement goal-based instruction with fast learning students (principal and 
department chair). 

c. Faculty beliefs and preferences about this issue (colleague exchange within 
departments). 

d. Report of positions held on the issue within departments. 

2:30 Ot. the basis of the day's discussions outline how you plan lo use information 
about student goal attainment in the course on which you are working 
(independent work). 

3:00 Prepare a copy of your pian for using information about student goal attainment 
and leave it with the lead teacher. 

3:10 Extendin-^ the integration of teaching and testing to PROGRAMS of instruction: 
A further step toward improving the quality of education at grades 9 through 
12 (principal and department chair). 

3:25 Next steps 

3:30 Adjourn 
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Notes On The Work Plan 



1. Reaching departmentiil and school-wide agreement on vslv^ information about student 
goal attainment in course planning and presentationu 

Some districts have clear cut policies with respect to the use of '".iforniation on 
student goal attainment in course planning and presentation. A district, for example, 
that has adopted a mastery approac** to teaching and learning will have clear cut 
and detailed policies on this matter. Districts who have not gone so far as to adopt 
mastery learning as a guide to instruction may nevertheless have policies that call 
for the use of student records and test reports when planning instruction for the 
year. Many districts, of course, have no policies that pertain t j the use of information 
on student learning, and if your district is one of these this aspect of the day's 
work may lead you and your colleagues into new areas of debate. 

In preparing for this phase in the day's activities you may wish to contact teachers 
in other districts to see how they use information on student learn'ng when planning 
or .;>resenting courses, and to obtain copies of whatever policies their districts have 
in this area. Potential uses of information about goal attainment is provided on p. 101. 

2. Managing goal-based instruction with rtudents working at expected levels of 
accomplishment. 

Up to this point in the training program you have dealt with reasonably discreet 
aspectE of the process of integrating teaching and testing. This topic in the training 
program . ; designed to introduce you to some guidelines and procedures for dealing 
with these discreet aspects of the process over time. The guidelines and procedures 
you will encounter first are designed for students working at expected levels of 
accomplishment. Lt^ter in the day you will be introduced to guidelines and procedures 
for working with students who deviate appreciably from grade-level goal attainment. 

3. Managing goal-based instruction with students who need corrective or remedial 
assistance to accomplish desired learning goals. 

Dur ng the second day of the BASIC training program you were introduced to the 
complexities that are encountered in a mastery approach to instruction when it is 
applied to slow and fast learning students. These complexities muUioly when the 
focus shifts to courses and programs of study. The purpose of the 12:20 segment 
in this final day of the training program is to give you some general guidelines and 
i-rocedures for dealing with slow learning students in the context of matitery learning 
over the course of a term or year or instruction. These guidelines will not provide 
the detail you need to deal with all related issues, but they should prove to be of 
some help. 

4. Managing goal-based instruction with students who quickly master the learning goals 
set for a class as a whole. 

In many respects students who are quick to ma'"ter the learning goals of a course 
add as much complexity and pose as many den. ends on the time and ingenuity of 
teachers in a mastery approach to instruction as students who are slow to master 
learning goals. The 1:30 segment of the work plan is designed to give you some 
general guidelines and procedures for working with these students in a manner that 
is appropriate to both their actual level of accomplishment and their potential 
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for learning. As in the case of the guidelines and procedures provided for slow 
learners, these also lack the detail you will need to deal with all related issues, 
but they should be of some help. 

Computer applications in testing, record keeping and instruction. The effective 
management of goal-based instruction depends on the effective management of 
information, and in today's world this usually involves the use of computers. !n 
fact, without the aid of computer managed information it is douitful that the 
approach to goal-based instruction that is being advocated in the training program 
would be possible. While time has not been set aside in the training program for 
this topic, it is essential that it be dealt with by a district or school faculty before 
a decision is made to implement a goal-based approach to instruction. The last page 
of this Guide contains some introductory notes about the topic. 
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POTENTIAL USES OF INFORMATION ABOUT GOAL ATTAINMENT 

At The Beginning of a Tenn or School Year 

1. A factor to considet in refining student placement decisions 

2. A factor to consider in forming instructional groups 

3. A factor to consider in projecting le-^rning gains that can be expected for students 

4. A basis for short-range instructional planning 

5. A basis for long-renpe instruc .jnal planning 

6. A basis lov discussions with parents 

7. A background to interactions wth students around specific learning tasks 

During the Term or School Tear 

8. Use to update the goal attainment profiles of students vyho vary appreciably from 
grade-level goal attainment 

9. Use to refine instructional groups 

f 

10. Use to refine short- and long-range instructional plans for students working at 
grade level 

11. Use to refine short- and long-range plans for students working above or below 
grade level 

1?.. Take into accou in discussions with parents 

13. Take into account when grading 

14. Take into account when considering courses oi' program placement decisions 

15. A background to inters tions with students around specific learning tasks 

Near the End of the Term or School Year 

16. Take into account when making course or program placement decisions 

17. Talte into account when gre^iin^/ 

18. Use to prepare goal attainment profiicii students who are wcking above or below 
grade level 
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CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE Xm 



Reaehing Departmental and 
on Using Information About 
in Course Planning 



School-Wide Agreements 
Student Goal Attainment 
and Presentation 



GUIDELINES 



1. As a point of departure review with your colleagues and principal the potential 
uses of information about student goal attainment that are listed on the previous 
page. Use this list to determine how many of these practices are regularly followed 
by faculty in your department. ^ 

2. Following this discussion ask your principal to review all school, district and state 
requirem-mts pertaining to the use of information about student goal attainment in 
course planning or presentation, including record keeping. Also ask your principal 
to identify the depai-tments -in your school that do most with information about 
student goal attainment, and to identify departments or schools elsewhere in the 
state that use information about student goal attainment in an exemplary manner. 

3. With this information as background, meet with, members of your department to 
determine the department's position with respect to using information about stu'.*= it 
goal attainment in course planning and presentation. WORKSHEET Xllla is desj^ ,ed 
to capture these agreements within a department. 

4. Alter reaching general agreement on these issues, turn next to the issue, of record 
keeping. To the extent possible, resolve this issue on a school-wivie basis. Minimally, 
resolve it within your department. The comments and guidelines appearing on pp. 
103 and 104 are intended to be helpful in resolving this troublesome issue. 
WORKSHEHT Xllla also is designed to capture these agreements within a department. 

5. Using all of the above as a fou.. ^ation, outline the uses you personally plan to make 
of inforr. ation about student goal attainment in planning and presenting the course 
of instruction you are developing. WORKSHEET Xlllb has been designed to be 
helpful to you in doing this. 



SUPPORTING MATr.RIALS 

Chapter 11 in the Handbook; CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE VI in the BASIC 
training program. 
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NOTES ON RECORDING STUDENT PROGRESS TOWARD GOAL ATTAINMENT 



Information about student progress toward goal attainment serves two broad 
purposes. One is to help teachers make the best instructional decisiorts possible at a 
particular point in time for a particular student. The other, which contributes to the 
first, is to know how far each student has progressed toward the learning goals he or she 
is expevJted to accomplish during a term or the school year. It is generally conceded 
by teachers that some form of record keeping is needed for this last purpose. 

Teachers implementing goal-based instructional programs differ among themselves 
on the kind of record keeping system they feel is needed to monitor the progress of 
students toward goal attainment. Most find a record of progress that can be kept in 
a grade book to be adequate. This usually involves a simple marking system that 
indicates the progress each student is making toward a particular learning, goal. 

Sgme find this approach to record keeping to be inadequate, and choose instead 
to keep a record of each studertt's learning around specific indicators of goal attainment, 
Tnis obviously requires a more complex approach to r#cord keeping, and may or may not 
be able to be managed in the space provided in grade book'* 

A decision about records to keep on student progress toward goal attainment is 
complicated by the fact that such records serve multiple purposes. Teachers use them 
to plan instruction, confer with students and parents, prepare grades and update end- 
of-course or end-of-year goal attainment profiles for low and high achieving students. 
Principals may also want to have a record of student progress toward goal attainment 
available when meeting with parents around course or program placement decisions, or 
want to use a record of this kind as a management tool for supervision. It is the fact 
of multiple use that complicates the issue of record keeping, and this is a condition that 
is likely to continue. 

The position advocated in this training program with respect ro record keeping 
by teachers is reasonably straightforward, though it requires that teachers and 
administrators within a cistrct reach agreement about specifics. The position is reflected 
in four guidelines: 

GUIDELINF 1 . Teachers need to keep records that permit ihem to see at a 
glance the progress each child, and the progress the class as a whole, is making 
toward the learning goals that are to be accomplished during a term or the school 
year. 

GUIDELINE 2 . Records of student progress toward goal attainment need to be in 
a form that is understandable to others, incluc^'ng a substitute or colleague who 
may be called upon to assume responsibility for a class. 

GUIDELINE 3. The uses to be made of these records, as well as persons other 
than the teacher who are likely to use them, need to be understood and agreed 
to by the teacher. 

GUIDELINE 4. The specifics of the records teachers are to keep on student 
progress toward goal attainment are to be worked out between teachers and 
administrators within a district or building in a manner that is consistent with 
guidelines 1 through 3. 
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The second page of WORKSHEET Xllla is designed to help members of a department 
clarify the position they wish to take about record keeping as a department. The 
seconc page of WORKSHEET XlVa is designed to help you clarify the position you 
personally want to take aoout record keeping in the course you are developing through 
the training program. 
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WORKSHEET Xma 



RECOMMENDATIOMS FROM THE 



DEPARTMEHT 



OH USES TO BE MADE OP INFORMATION ABOUT STUDENT GOAL 
ATTAINMENT IN COURSE PLANNING AND PRESENTATION 



1. A factor to consider in refining student placement decisions 

2. A factor to consider in forming instructional groups 

3. A factor to consider in projecting learning gains that can be 
expected for students 

4. A basis for short-range instructional planning 

5. A basis for long-range instructional planning 

6. A basis for discussions with parents 

7. A background to interactions wth students around specific 
learning tasks 

During the Term or School Year 

8. Use to update the goal attainment profiles of students who vary 
appreciably from grade-level goal attainment 

9. Use to refine instructional groups 

10. Use to refine short- and long-range instructional plans for students 
working at grade level 

11. Use to refine short- and long-range plans for students working 
above or below grade level 

IC. Take into account in discussions with parents 

13. Take into account when grading 

14. Take into account when considering courses or program placement 
decisions 

15. ^ background to interactions with students around specific learning 
tasks 



Near Ute End of the Term or Sciiool Year 

16. Take into account when making course or program placement decisions 

17. Take into account when grading 



Recommendations on Use 



POTENTIAL USE 



PLAN OF USE 



At the Beginning of a Term or School Year 



Yes No Optional 




r 
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WORKSHEET Xnia .... continued 



Reecmmendations on Record Keeping 

RECORD KEEPING OPTIONS PLAN OF USE 

Yes No Optional 

1. A record of GOALS MASTERED by individual students 

a. Course goals 

b. Unit goals 

2. A record of GOALS MASTERED by a class as a whole 

a. Course goals 

b. Unit goals 

3. A record of INDIVIDUAL STUDENT PROGRESS TOWARD goal attainment 

a. Course goals 

b. Unit goals 

4. A record of progress toward goal attainment by A CLASS AS A WHOLE 

a. Course goals 

b. Unit goals 

5. A record of assignments completed and tests taken 

a. For individual students 

b. For a class as a whole 

6. A record of grades received 

a. For individual students 

b. For a class as a whole 

« 
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hame 
Date 



WORKSHEET Xmb 
MY PLAN FOR USING INFORMATION ABOUT STUDENT GOAL 
ATTAINMENT IN THIS COURSE 



"I 



Course Title 



Credits 



Length 



Prerequisite 



Terms Offered 



POTENTIAL USE 
At the Beginning of a Term or School Year 

1. A factor to consider in refining student placement decisions 

2. A factor to consider in forming instructional groups 

3. A factor to consider in projecting learning gains that can be 



expected for students 



PLAN OF USE 
Yes No Optional 



A basis for short-range instructional planning 
A basis for long-range instructional planning 



6. A basis for discussions vjith parents 

7. - A background to interactions wth students around specific 

learning tasks 

During the Term or School Year 

8. Use to update the goal attainment profiles of students who vary 
appreciably from grade-level goal attainment 

9. Use to refine instructional groups 

10. Use to refine short- and long-range instructional plans for students 
working at grade level ^ 

11. Use to refine short- and long-range plans for students working 
above or below grade level 

12. Take into account in discussions with parents 

13. Take into account when gradi.ig 

14. Take into account when considering courses or program placement 
decisions 

15. A background to interactions with students around specific learning 
tasks 

N^ear the End of the Term or School Year 

16. Take into account when making course or program placement decisions 

17. Take into account when grading 

^iS Use to prepare goal attainment profiles of students who are working 



ERJC above or below grade level 



(over) 



WORKSHEET Xmb .... continued 

RECORD KEEPING OPTIONS "PLAN OF USE 

Tes No Optional * 

1. A record of GOALS MASTERED by individual students 

a. Course goals 

b. Unit goals 

2. A record of GOALS MASTERED by a class as a whole 

a. Course goals * ' >■ 

b. Unit goals 

3. A record of INDIVIDUAL STUDENT PROGRESS TOWARD goal attainment 

a. Course goals 

b. Unit goals 

4. A record of progress toward goal attainment by A CLASS AS A WHOLE 

a. Course goals 

b. Unit goals 

5. A record of assignmenis completed and tests taken 

a. For individual students 

b. For a class as a whole 

6. A record of grades received 

a. For individual students 

b. For a class as a whole 
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CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE XIV 



Guidelines for Managing Goal-Based Instruction with Students 
Working at Expected Levels of Accomplishment 



Guideline 1. Confirm the appropriateness of student course and program placement. 
This will require several weeks to do, and will depend heavily on knowledge gained 
through first-hand experience with students. 

Guideline 2. Pinpoint the goal attainment of each student. In doing this use whatever 
information you have available on goal accomplishment at the beginning of the term, 
as well as the knowledge gained through working with your students. If you do not 
have the information you need to pinpoint learning accomplishments for some or all of 
your students, develop and us5 the diagnostic tests you need to obtain this information. 

Guideline 3. Project tJie learning accomplishments that can be expected for each of 
your students given' their present level of learning, their ability and motivation to learn, 
the instructional load you are carrying, etc. 

Guideline 4. Plan instruction and instructional groups to reflect the present learning 
accomplishments and projected learning gains of your students. Make a tentative 
allocation of the time you plan to spend on instruction in each «;oal area during the 
term, including time for review prior to the end-of-term examinattons. 

Guideline 5. If Appropriate, discuss the present learning accomplishments of your 
students, and projected learning gains, ^with your principal. Let him or her know where 
vour students stand with respect to-the learning outcomes desirejd by the end of the 
course, and how well you think they will do in accomplishing thefm. 

If you. share this information with your principal also comment on the instructional 
planning that you have done, including the allocation of time to goal areas. Signal any 
concerns or needs you have about accomplishing the instructional fask in fron^ of you, 
including concerns about time or materials for instruction if these appear to be 
inadequate. , ' • 

Guideline 6. Inform students of the learning goal:;: that have been established for your 
course. When initiating instruction in a goal area tell the students why the learning 
goals for the area ^re important. Let them see how what they learn will be useful now 
and in the future. Also, show them what they will, be able to do with their learning. 

Guideline 7. Monitjor student progress toward goal attainment th:oughc;it the term, and 
adapt learning g-oups and instructional plans to accommodate progress made. To the 
extent possible, practice all you have learned about the integration of teaching and 
testing. ; 

I 

Guideline 8. Regularly inform students about progress being made toward goal attainment. 
Talk with students labout test results. Also, to the extent appropriate, share ti^st results 
and other work done in class with parents* Use tests to identify learning strengths 
and weaknesses, rather than sort students for purposes of grading. 



Guideline 9. Grade student performance in a manner that reflects progress toward goal 
attainment. Make the criteria for a particular grade clear, and hold students to these 
criteria. 

Guideline 10. Administer a mid-term test to check student progress toward goal 
attainment, and determine the progress that still needs to be made. If needed, on the 
basis of mid- term test results, adjust the time you have allocated for instruction to 
goal areas. 

Guideline 11. Administer a comprehensive end-of-term examination to determine whether 
your students have accomplished the learning outcomes that have been established for 
the course — and the learning gains you projected for each student. 

Guidel^e 12. Prepare information that informs other teachers and your principal about 
the learning of students that deviate appreciably from the expected level of goal 
attainment. ^ 

Guideline 13. Pirepare recommendations for course or program placement that reflect 
progress toward goal attainT'Cnt. 

Guideline 14. Provide any additional information requested by district administrators 
about the eff*" ^tiveness of your course, or benefits and costs associated with it. 
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WORKSHEET XlVa 



RECOMMENDATIONS PROM THE DEPARTMENT 

ON GUIDELINES TO FOLLOW IN MANAGING GOAL-BASED INSTRUCTION inTH 
STUDENTS WORKING AT EXPECTED LEVELS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 

(Select from, add to or modify th*? guidelines listed on pages 109 and 110) 

2. ' * 

3. 
4. 

5. • 

6. 
7. 

4 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
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Name 

Date 

WORKSHEET nvb 

THE GUIDELIMES I PLAN TO FOLLOW IN IMPLEMENTING THIS COURSE 
WITH STUDENTS WORKING AT THE EXPECTED RATE OF GOAL ACCOMPLISHMENT 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 



^ Ifi 

ERIC ^* 



Course TlUe Credits Length 

Prerequisites Terms Offered 
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CORE TEACHING/TESTING PRACTICE XV 



Guidelines for Managing Goal-Based Znstruetion With Students 
Yiho Need Corrective or Remedial Assistance to 
Accomplish Desired Learning Goals 



In addition to the Guidelines outlined on pp. 109 and 110 for working with students 
who are' progressing at an expected rate of goal accomplishment, consider the following 
guidelines as welL 

Guideline 15. Determine as accurately as you can the specific learning goals for your 
course that a student has or has not accomplished. If you are not able to make this 
determination from the evidence you have at hand, you should administer a goal-based 
diagnostic or "placement" test that will give you the information you need. 

Guideline 16. Look at all the information you have about a student's performance in 
each goal area to determine as best you can where learning difficulties lie. In this 
regard do a careful analysis of the student's response to individual items on all tests 
or quizzes that have been administered, with items organized by goal area. Look for 
error patterns across goal ireas, as well as errors on specific items within goal areas. 

Guideline 17. Using the information you have on error patterns within and across goal 
areas, as well as any other information you may have about a student as a learner, plan 
a program of instruction that is designed to start with the learner where he oe she is 
with respect to goal attainment and end with goal mastery. In designing this program 
look carefully at the sequencing and the level of difficulty of instructional units within 
it, for tt)e program you develop will need to provide a high ratio of successful to non- 
successful learning experiences (80/20 to 90/10) if it is to lead to the kind of learning 
progress that is desired. 

Guideline 18. In designing remedial or corrective learning programs be sure to allow 
the extra time for learning they require. Also consider assigning the student a "peer 
tutor" who has mastered the particular set of learning goals that the student needs to 
work toward, or establishing "cooperative learning groups" of students who are working 
toward a common set of learning goals. 

Guideline 19. Inform the student's parents about the corrective instructional program 
that is underway, and how they can help with it. The latter is particularly important 
if homework assignments are a part of the corrective program. 

Guideline 20. Carefully monitor the student's progress toward goal attainment, and 
keep the student and his or her parents informed of progress made. If progress is not 
being made, troubleshoct once more for possible causes of the learning difficulty and 
decide whether you are likely to be able to dc anything about it by yourself. If you 
think you can, restructure the student's plan for learning accordingly. If you think you 
can't, request assistance. 
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WORKSHEET XVa 

RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE ] DEPARTMENT 

ON GUIDELINES TO FOLLOW IN MANAGING GOAL-BASED INSTRUCTION 
WITH STUDENTS WHO NEED CORRECTIVE OR REMEDIAL 
ASSISTANCE TO ACCOMPLISH DESIRED LEARNING GOALS 

(select from, add to or modify the guidelines listed on p. Il3) 



15. . 



16. 



18. 



19. 



20. 
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V 

Name 

Date 

WORESHQET XVb 

THE GUIDEUNBS I PLAN TO FOLLOW IN IMPLEMENTING THIS 
COURSE WITH STUDENTS WHO NEED CORRECTIVE OR REMEDIAL 
ASSISTANCE IN ACCOMPLISHING DESIRED LEARNING GOALS 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



Course Title Credits Length 

Prerequisites Terms Offered 
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CORE TEACHING/TBSTIHG PRACTICE XVI 



Guidelines for Managing Goal-Based Instruction with Students Who 
Quickly Master the Learning Goals Set for a Class as a Whole 



In adffition to the Guidelines outlined on pp. 109 and 110 with students who are 
progressing at an expected rate of goal accomplishment, consider the following guidelines 
as weU. 



Guideline 21. Determine as soon as possible whether the student would be best served 
by enrolling in a more advanced course, or continuing in your course with"enrichment" 
or "advanced learning'* activities. 

Guideline 22. If the decision is to have the student remain in your class, plan the 
enrichment or advanced learning activities that the student is to pursue carefully. Do 
everything you possibly can to avoid having these activities become essentially "spaces 
of time to fill" or "busy work." 

Guideline 23. Consider asking the student to help in the design of these activities. 
Also treat these activities as opportunities for "independent" work, and as vehicles by 
which students can learn to use the rich array of resources for learning available to 
them outside of a classroom. 

Guideline 24. In designing these learning experiences use both class time and homework 
assignments. Also consider involving the student in group projects, and assigning the 
student a peer tutor from an advanced class in the same or related subject area. To 
the extent feasible, keep parents informed of the enrichment program that is underway, 
and how they can help with it. 

Guideline 25. Carefully monitor the student's involvement in and performance around 
enrichment activities, as well as his or her continued progress toward the mastery of 
learning goals all students are expected to accomplish. Keep the student informed of 
your sense of his or her performance on both counts. 
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21. 



22. 



23. 



24. 



25. 



WORKSHEET XVIa 

RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE ' DEPARTMENT 

ON GUIDBUNBS TO FOLLOW III MANAGING GOAL-BASED 

INSTRUCTION WTTH STUDENTS WHO QUICKLY MASTER 
THE LEARNING GOALS SET FOR A CLASS AS A WHOLE 

(select from, add to or modify the guidelines listed on p. 117) 



ERIC 
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21. 



22. 



23. 



24. 



25. 



ERIC 



Name 

Pate _ 

WORKSHEET XVlb 

THE QUIDBUNES I PLAN TO FOLLOW IN IMPLEMENTING 
THIS COURSE WrrH STUDENTS WHO QUICKLY MASTER 
THE LEARNING GOALS SET FOR A CLASS AS A WHOLE 



Course Title Credits Length 



Prerequisites Terms Offered 
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Notes on Computer Applieatipns in Testing, 
Record Keeping and Instruction 



When implementing instructional programs that effectively integrate teaching and 
testing you will need to take full advantage of micro-computers. Three activities are 
particularly amenable* to assistance by computers: 



a. 



test scoring and analysis; 



b. 



record keeping and grading: and 
reportisg student work to parents. 



c. 



Computers can save teachers a great deal of time in these areas and increase accuracy 
as well. Commercially prepared programs designed to assist with these activities are 
becoming increasingly available. 

Computers can also save teachers time in two additional ways: 

d. the preparation and scoring of teacher designed tests using items from a 
test item pool; and 

e. the analysis and raporting of student achievement information for purposes 
of program evaluation. 

Obviously they also can assist with instruction directly. 

While computers can be helpful in all these areas they are not esential. Teachers 
can still create tests, and tests given can be scored by hand, either by teachers or 
aides. Records can still be entered by hand in grade books. Item analysis information 
from tests given is more difficult to obtain without compCPter assistance, but even this 
is not impossible. Computers are helpful tools when it comes to managing information, 
particularly the kind of information called for in an instructional program that integrates 
teaching and testing, but such programs can be implemented without them. 
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APPENDIX A / 

■ ■ 4 

MOTES ON MASTERY LEARNING* 



Summary Comments 

"Mastery learning has become a "catch-word" for a number of current instructional and 
evaluative innovations. The strategy is often confused with competency-based education 
and with indiviudalized instruction, probably bebause the system is committed to criterion- 
referenced evaluation and to a strong emphasis on feedback and correctives throughout 
the learning experience. ' Yet the group-based, teacher-paced model of mastery learning 
that has been developed by Block and Anderson . (1975) is not the same. It is an 
integrated instructional system, a logical step-by-step method for creating a learning 
process in which most students can achieve at a high level. 

"Mastery learning was deyeloped from a theoretical model in which school learning was 
seen as a function of a student's opportunity to learn, perseverance, and aptitude 
(defined as time needed to learn), and in terms of the quality of his/her instruction. 
The instructional, strategy 8\ttempts to imprpve those factors under the direct control 
of teachers—namely, student opportunity to learn and the quality of instruction. There 
are six" major Components in the strategy: formal specification of cognitive objectives; 
division of course content (jind objectives) into instructional units; formative/diagnostic 
evaluation; corrective or remedial instruction; and criterion-rsferenced summative 
evaluation. 

"The rest arch review provides evidence that the mastery learning instructional strategy 
significantly improves student acquisition of cognitive skills and significantly reduces 
the amount of variability in achievement within a group of students. There is a limited 
but growing, body of data that favor mastery learning from the standpoint of retention 
and transfer of learning and student attitudes toward themselves and toward the subject 
matter studied. 

"The planning process for teachers wanting to implement mastery learning is demanding. 
The teacher must assume thfi roles of curriculum planner, test developer, instructor, 
instructional designer, and classroom organizer. Because the plannijig for mastery 
tea'Thing is so time-consuming, practitioners and researchers alike recommend a modest 
effort at initial implementation, e.g., attempting to develop a single unit as a s*«irt. 
Further, potential implementers would benefit from suggestions and even units developed 
elsewhere. 

"Mastery learning, in summary, is a strategy that demands that more attention be paid 
to the impact of the school's instruc Monal processes on student learning than to the 
impact of individual student differences on learning. When such a suportive instructional 
system is provided, the school has d potential for realizing the strategy's objective that 
most students can learn all that the school has to teach." (from pp. iii-v) 



*Taken from Doris Ryan's and Martha Schmidt's monograph Mastery Learning; Theory. 
Research, and Implementation. Toronto, Ontario: The Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, 1979. 
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steps in the Process . ^ 

Steps l»-3; Pre-Planning 

1. Teachers set course objectives, write summatlve (term) tests, and set mastery levels. 

* ■ ' ^ * 

2. Teachers divide the course Into instructional units (usually covering about two 
weeks), set unit objectives, write formatlve'tunit) tests which are not to be used 
in student evaluation but rather In diagnosing learning errors, and they set a level 
of mastery b:' which to Identify students needing extra time and Instruction. 

3. Teachers plan and develop Initial instruction ^nd Initial student activities. They 
' also plan and, develop correctives (additlonal^nstructlon and student activities for 

those who may needxthem). ' « . > ^ 

Step 4; Teaching. Testing • ■ 

4. Teachers provide Instruction and Involve students In the learning process f<?r a imlt. 
i 1 the eno of the period of Instruction (usually not longet than two weeks), a 
lormatlve/dlagnostlc test Is given. AU students write this at one time. 8:»d the < 
results are not used to evaluate students, but rather to Help the 'te.achor decide 
what reteachlng Is needed*. 

Steps 5 and 6; Reveaching. Possible Retestlng 

> • * 

'5. Immediately foUowlng.the formative test analysis, . students are directed (under' 
teacher guidance in the dassrooci to: (a) enrichment activities (for those who 
have mastered); (b) remedial or corrective activities (for those who have not, 
mastered). . 

6. The tef.cher decides when the class as a whole should move to the next unit, this 
decision Is taken on the basis of the progress of students during the corrective 
process. (For some subjects. It may be necessary to re-adrolnlster a formative test 
to provide evidence that students are ready to progress to the next unit. This 
would be appropriate for courses such as maths In which the learning of one unit 
Is essential for the learning of another. For other subjects, It may be sufficient 
to provide a few days of additional Instruction and practice to students before 
moving on.) Note that students are not to rewrite formative tests whenever they 
wish; the tests are a part of the system and occur In the sequence noted here. 

Step 1: New Cycle 

7. The teacher begins Instruction on a new unit, and the cycle (steps 4-6) begins again. 
Step 8: Summatlve Testing 

8. At the end of the term or course, a summatlve test (which was written to evaluate 
mastery of the objectives set in step 1) is given. Students are evaluated on the 
basis of this test, and their marks correspond with achievement levels set prior to 
the Instruction of the first unit in the term. 

(from pp. 7 and 8) l07 
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Additional Observations 

"From what 1 know now about mastery learning imfilerilentation, I would conclude that it 
IS always more difficult to implement the strategy in a secondary than in an elementary 
school. This is especially true if tTie strategy has not been used^in the feeder elementary 
schools." (from p. 10) 

"This enormously challenging and demanding role for the teacher as instructional" planner, 
not just currieult..- planner, must be viewed at once as t.ie major constraint ' and. thfe 
major facilitator implementation. As a constraint, teachers may be tempted to. allow 
students more time to indicate mastery but may not be prepared to oversee the use of 
that tirne in class or to pre-plan alternative instructional activities and/or materials^" 
(from p. 11) ? . 

• * • 

"The planning and use of a feedback-corrective process, in the classroom itself ... is 
the major facilitator of fuU and valid implementation. TThis process is the very heart 
of the mastery strategy in terms of potential impact on student learning. This is the 
stage In whichs students spend time correcting their learning errors that have "been 
Identified in the diagnostic ynit tests." (from p. 11) ^ 

"The teacher's role, then, is a very demanding one under mastery learning. The role 
includes that of curriculum planner, test developer, instructor, instructional designer,, 
and. classroom organizer. We believe that Block -is right in suggesting that teachers 
Identify a block of time they are willing to devote to trying the strategy, and that thpy 
try to develop and use the entire proce?s for a single unit. The motto is, "start small." 
The success they will likely enjoy will be a great motivator to try another unit in this 
way." (from p. 11) , 



Related References • 

Block, J. H. Theory Into Practice #19; Promoting Excellence Through Mastery Learning. 
Columbus, Ohio: College of Education, The Ohio State University, Winter, 1980. 

Block, J.H. and Anderson, L.W. Mastery Learning in Class room Instruction. New York- 
. McMillan, 1975. 

Bldom, B.S. Human Characteristics and School Learning . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1976. 
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APPENDIX B 



KOtES ON THE ARTICULATION OF UNTT, COURSE 
AND PROGRAM GOALS 



Program Goals 

Program goals refer to the overall outcomes expected from a program of instruction. 
These are broad, general statements that serve largely to give direction to grade-level 
or course goals. They are not the focus of either instruction or assessmeni directly, 
but they are indirectly. Here are some illustrative statements of program goals for 
mathematics: 

1. The student will develop positive attitudes and self-assurance towaro the use 
of mathematics in dealing with practical problems. 

2. The student will be able to apply the mathematical skills and concepts needed 
to solve practical problems. 

3. The student will be able to apply the reasoning and critical thinking skills 
needed to solve complex problems. 

4. TVe student will be able to identify ^^d understand patterns and relationships 
that exist within the field of mathe ics (e.g., numeration, geometric order). 

5. The student will be aware of the influence mathematics has had on western 
and other cultures. 



Grade-Level or Course Goals 



Grade-level or course goals are the goal statements that guide instruction and 
assessment within a program. They do this in two ways. First, they define more 
precisely the learning goals alluded to in program goals. Second, they are the goal 
statements around which indicators of goal attainment or learning Directives are 
organized. In the final analysis it is the Indicators of goal attainment that provide 
focus and specificity to instruction, and they are the basis for assessment. Here are 
some illustrative grade-level or course goals: 

Goal A. The student will be able to apply the components of numeration. 

Goal B. The student will be able to use whole numbers. 

Bl. Addition 
B2. Subtraction 
B3. Multiplication 
B4. Division 

Goal C. The student will be able to apply commonly used systems of measurement. 
Goal D. The student will be able to apply the basic concepts of geometry. 
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Goal E. The student will be able to use fractions. 

Fl. Fractional parts and relationships 
F2. Addition/subtraction 
F3. Multiplication/division 

Goal F. The student will be able to use decimals. 

Goal Q. The student will be able to apply the concepts of ratio, proportion and 
percent. 

Goal H. The student will be able to solve complex, multi-step problem using all 
of the above. 



Indicators of Goal Attainnent/Learning Objectives 
to be Accomplished 



Program goals, and even grade level or course goals, tend to be sufficiently 
general that they have limited value as a focus for either instruction or assessment. 
The goal statements listed abover, for example, do no more than identify the general 
areas in which instruction and assessment are to occur. They say nothing about the 
specific content to be taught, or the specific learning outcomes to be assessed. 

As used here, indicators of goal attainment refer to the outcomes of learning 
that are looked to for evidence that students have accomplished grade-level learning 
goals. Functionally they represent a level of goal definition that has meaning for both 
instruction and assessment, but they take their name from the fact that they are the 
aspects of student learning that are assessed for evidence of goal attainment. They 
also guide instruction. In many curricula learning outcomes stated at this level of 
detail are called instructional objectives, but the term "indicators of goal attainment" 
is better suited to the concept of integrating teaching and testing because it highlights 
the importance of asessment. 

Two additional observations need to be made about indicators of goal attainment. 
The first is that the indicators listed for a particular grade-level or course goal are only 
a sample of the indicators/learning objectives that could be listed. The dilemma for a 
teacher is one of selecting indicators/learning objectives that represent an adequate 
sample of the content covered by a course or program goal, and at the same time are 
small enough in number to be manageable as guides to instruction and assessment. 

The second observation ir that it is the indicators of goal attainment that give 
a goal statement its operational meaning. The goal of "being able to apply commonly 
used systems of measurement," for example, is so general as to be essentially without 
meaning by itself. It is only when the indicators of goal attainment spell out the 
specific measurement systems to be used, and how they are to be used, that a teacher 
or student has a clear idea of what is to be taught or learned. It is through this 
clarifying function and linkage to assessment that the indicators of goal attainment 
take on such an important role in instructional programs that effectively integrate 
curriculum, teaching and testing. 
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APPENDIX C 



COURSE GOALS TBAT ILLUSTRATE A RKFINEa FRAMEWORK 
FOR THIHKIHG ABOUT LEARNING OUTCOMES 



THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 



3. 



KNOWLEDGE OUTCOMES 
Essential Facts and In formation; 

1. Know the areas of study «°«red by the 

three (3) of the best known biologists of all time, ue aoie lo 
work that made these scientists fatfious.. 

E>.sential Concepts and Relationships; 

describe how these same processes work in plants. 

concept. Also be able to describe the theories that nave oeen p 
explain the process of evolution. 

SKILL OUTCOMES 
Subject-related Skills; 

Life- Role Skills; 
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THE MEANINQ AND FUNCTION OF CULTURE 



KNOWLEDGE OUTCOMES 

* 

Essential Concepts and Relationships; 

1. Be able to describe what is meant by the concept of culture and the role 
that culture plays in individual development and in the life of society 
generally; . ' 

2. Be able to describe *ht various forms through which culture is expressed, 
and the distinctive characteristics of each. Also be able to give examples 
of the varying forms of cultural expressions found in different societies, and 
of the values and meanings that these forms convey; and 

3. Be able to explain and give examples of the processes by which cultures 
change. 

SKILL OUTCOMES * 
Subject-related Skills: 

4. Be able to infer and describe the values, beliefs, or sensitivities reflected 
in various products of culture, including products from at least one non- 
western culture. 

Life-role Skills; 

5. Be able to derive personal meaning from cultural activity, e.g., acting in a 
play, reading a poem, and to draw connections between cultural activity and 
other aspects of one's life. 
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THE MEANING AND RESPONSIBILITT OF CITIZENSHIP 



KNOWLEDGE OUTCOMES 

Essential Concepts and Relationships: 

1. Be able to describe what is meant by the concept of citizenship generally 
and the various contexts in which citizenship may be exercised, e.g., school; 
^community, society at large; 

2. Be able to describe the rights guaranteed- to citizens in this country by the 
Constitution and the assumptions about human nature and government 
underlying these rights. Also be able to describe the rights and responsibilities 
of citizens in different political systems; and 

3. Bis able to describe and illustrate a variety of constructive ways in which 
individuals can exert influence in community and public affairs. 

SKILL OUTCOMES 
Life-role Skills; 

1. Be able to serve as an effective advocate for causes in which one' believes; and 

2. Be able to work effectively with others in planning and implementing school 
or community improvement projects. 
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